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GIVERATURE, sr 
PHARAOW’S DAUGHTER. 

The beautiful little poem entitled Pharaoh’s Daughter, was 
tianded us a few days since by a friend. We publish it with 
much satisfaction, and are sorry to say, that we cannot point 
to the name of its author.—Cadet. . 

Fast by the margin of her native flood, 

Whose fertile waters are unknown to fame, 
Yair as the bord’ring flowers the Princess stood, 
And rich in bouuty as the gen’rous stream. 
When lo! a tender cry affects her ear, 

The tender cry declares an infant’s grief: 

Soon she, who melted at each mortal’s care, 
With tenderest pity sought the babe’s relief. 
fhe babe adorn’d in beauty’s early bloom, 

But to the last distress expos’d appears, 

His infant softness pleads a milder doom, 

And speaks with all the eloquence of tears. 
‘Phe kind Egyptian gaz’d upon his charms, 
And with compassion view’d the weeping child; 
She snatched the little Hebrew to her arms, 
And kissed the infant,—the sweet infant smil’d; 
Again she clasps him with a fond embrace, 

Yet more she pities the young stranger’s woe; 
She wiped the tears that hung upon his face, 
Her own the while in pious plenty flow. 

Now crucl father, thy harsh law I see, 

And feel the rigour that the Hebrews mourn; 
), that I could reverse the dire decree, 

Which dooms the babe a wretch, as soon as born. 
But that, alas! exceeds my slender pow’r— 
And must this tender innocent be slain? 

Poor harmless babe! born in a luckless hour, 
Yet sweet as ever soothed a mother’s pain. 
Must thou, poor undeserving infant die? 

No! in my bosom every danger shun; 

A princess shall thy parents’ wants supply, 
And thou art worthy to be called her son. 





ee 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

lhe following interesting particulars of the life of one who 
doated for “many summers in @ sea of glory,” but who was 
afterwards “left weary and old with service to the merey of 
a rude stream” which bore him obscurely to an unhonoured 
grave, is taken from Sir Walter Scott’s biography of Napo- 
‘eon. This new work of this popular author will doubtless 
he eagerly sought after by the admirers of his writings, as 
well as by those who have marked the progress of Napoleon, 
seen the dawn of his greatness, gazed with admiration on his 
inevidian splendour, and sighed at the obscuration of his eve- 
hing brightness. 

Finsr MaRniAGE or Bonararte.——A fine boy, of ten or 
*welve years old, presented himself at the levee of the Gen- 
cval of the Interior, with a request unusually interesting. He 
stated his name to be Eveexr Beaviarnois, son of the ci-de- 
vant Vieompte de Beauharnois, who, adhering to the revolu- 
tlonary party, had been a general in the republican service 
upon the Rhine, and falling under the causeless suspicion of 
the committee on public safety, was delivered to the reyolu- 
lionary tribunal, and fell by its sentence just four days be- 
fore the overthrow of Robespierre. Eugene was come to re- 
quest of Bonaparte, as general of the interior, that his fath- 
*r’s sword might be restored to him. The prayer of the 
young supplicant was as interesting as his manners were en- 
52ging, and Napoleon felt so much concern in him, that he 
was induced to cultivate the acquaintance of Eugene’s mo- 
‘her, afterwards the Empress Josephine. 
mo lady was a Creolian, the daughter of aplanter in St. 
, ingo, Her name at full length was Marie Joseph Rove 


Tascher de la Pagerie. She had suffered her share of revolu- 
tionary miseries. After her husband, Gen. Beauharnois, had 
been deprived of his command, she was arrested as a suspeet- 
ed pérson, and detained in prison till the general liberation, 
which succeeded the revolution of the 9th Thermidor. While 
in confinement Madame Beauharnois had formed an intimacy 
with a companion in distress, Madame Fontenai, now Ma- 
dame Tallien, from which she derived great advantages after 
her friend’s marriage. With a remarkably graceful person, 
amiable manners, and an inexhaustible fund of good humour, 
Madame Beauharnois was formed to be an ornament to soci- 
ety. Barras, the Thermidorien hero,himself an ex-noble, was 
fond of Society, desirous of enjoying it on an agreeable scale, 
and of washing away the dregs which jacobinism had min- 
gled with all the dearest interests of life. He loved show, 
too, and pleasure, and might now indulge in both without the 
risk of falling umler the ay Sony of incivism, which, in the 
reign of terror, would have been ineurred by any attempt to 
intermingle elegance with the enjoyments of social inter~ 
course. At the apartments which he occupied, as one of the 
Directory, in the Luxembourg pomees, he gave free course to 
his natural taste, and assembled an agreeable society of both 
sexes. Madame Tallienand her friend formed the soul of 
these assemblies, and it was supposed that Barras was not in- 
sensible to the charms of Madame Beauharnois—a rumour 
which was likely to rise, whether with or without foundation. 

When Madame Beauharnois and General Bonaparte be- 
came intimate, the latter assures us, and we see no reason to 
doubt him, that although the lady was two or three years 
older than himself, yet being still in the full bloom of beatty, 
{and extremely agreeable in her manners, he was induced 
solely by her personal charms to make her an offer alg his 
hand, heart, and fortunes, little supposing, of course, toavhat 
a pitch the latter were torise. Bonaparte was then in his 
26th year. Josephine gave herself in the marriage contract 
} for 28. Although he himself is said to have been a fatalist, 
| believjog in destiny and in the influence of his star, he knew 
nothing, probably, of the prediction of a negro-sorceress, 
who, while Marie Joseph was but a child, prophesied she 
should rise to a dignity greater than that of a queen, yet fall 
from it before herdeath. ‘This wasone of those vague au- 
guries, delivered at random by fools or impostors, which the 
caprice of Fortuce sometimes matches with a correspouding 
and conforming event. But without trusting to the African 
sybil’s prediction, Bonaparte may have formed his maich un- 
der the auspices of ambition as well as love. The marrying 
Madame Beauharnois was a mean of uniting his fortune with 
those of Barras and Tallien, the first of whom governed 
France as one of the directors; and the last, from talents and 
political connexions, had scarcely inferior influence. He had 
already deserved wellof them for his conduct on the day of 
the Sections, but he required their countenance to rise still 
higher; and without derogating from the bride’s merits, we 
may suppose her influence in their society corresponded with 
the views ofherlover. Itis, however, certain, that he al- 
ways regarded her with peculiar affection; that he relied on 
her fate, which he considered as linked with, and strengthen- 
ing his own, and reposed besides, considerable confidence in 
Josephine’s tact and address in political business. She had 
at all times the art of mitigating his temper, and turning a- 
side the hasty determinations of his angry moments—not by 
directly opposing, but by gradually parrying and disarming 
them. It must be added, to her great praise, that she was al- 
ways a willing, and often a successful advocate in the cause 
of humanity. 

They were married 9th of March, 1796,and the dowry of 
the bride was the chief command of the Italian armies, a 
scene which opened a full career to the ambition of a youth- 
ful general. onaparte remained with his wife only three 


still at Marseilles, and having enjoyed the pleasure of exhib- 
iting himself as a favorite of fortune, in the city which he had 
lately-left, in the capacity ofan indigent adventurer, pro- 
ceeded rapidly to commence the career to which fate called 
him, by placing him at the head of the Italian army.” 

—— a 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. ‘ 
HIS LIFE, HABITS AND MANNERS—ANECDOTES. 
From the Custis Recollections and private Memoirs of Washing wi. 

The public days of the first President of the United States 
were two ineach week. On Tuesday, from three to four o’- 
clock, a levee was held for foreign ministers, strangers, an‘ 
others, who could there be presented to the Chief Magistrate, 
without the formality of letters ofintroduction. It was, im 
deed, more an arrangement of mutual convenience to the 
parties, than an affair of state; still it was objected to by some 
at that time of day, as savoring rather of monarchical eti- 
quette, than of the simpler customs which should distinguish 
drepublic. Who thinks > now? In truth, the first presi- 
dent was 60 oceupied with the multiplicity of public concerns 
attendant on the onset of a new government, that it became 
necessary to limit the time of visiters of mere ceremony, as 
much as possible; and the levee enabled all such personage: 
to pay their respects within the moderate compass of an hour. 
The world is always governed in a considerable degree by 
formand usage. There never lived a man moro averse to 
show and pomp than Washingtow. Plainio his habits, there 
was none to whom the details of official parade and ceremony 
could be lesa desirable; but correct in all his varied stations 
of lite, the days of the first President willever appear a3 a 
mong the most dignified and itnposing in our country’s an- 
nals. On Thursday the President gave his Congressional and 
Diplomatic dinners; aud on Friday night, Mrs. Washingtop 
received company at what was then, and is still, called the 
Drawing Room. The President attended Mrs. Washington’s 
evening parties, and paid his compliments to the circle of la- 
dies with that ease and elegance of manners for which he was 
remarkable. Among the most polished and well-bred gen- 
tlemen of his time, he was always particularly polite to la- 
dies, even in the rugged scenes of war; and, in advanced age, 
many were the youthful swains who sighed for those gracious 
smiles with which the fair always received the attentions of 
this old beau of sixty-five. 

An interesting class of persons were to be found at the side 
of the Chief, on both his public and private days, who gave a 
fecling and character to every scene, and threw a charmove: 
very many of the associations of more than thirty years ago. 
We mean the patriots and heroes of the revolution. Among 
the finest recollections of these gone-by-days, were the Anni- 
versary of Independence, when the. grey-haired brethren of 
the Cincinnati asserabled around their illustrious President 
General, many of them seamed with sears, and all bearing 
the badge of the most honored association upon earth. These ve- 
nerated forms are now rarely to be seen, and soon will be seen 
no more; but, like Ossian’s shadowy heroes, they will appear 
through the mists of Time, and their heroic lives and actions 


mankind, ‘ : 
Notwithstanding his great occupation in public affairs, the 
first President by no means neglected his private concerns— 
He was in the habit of receiving regular and lengthy reports 
from the agents of his estates in Virginia, and directed by ! 
ter the management of those extensive establishments, with 
both consummate skill and smccess. He also inspected the 
weekly account, and disbursements of his household in Phil- 
adelphia. Indeed, nothing seemed to escape the discerning 
mind of this wonderful man, “who had a time for all things, 
and did every thing in its proper time,” and in order. 
General Washington was a practical economist; while he 








days after his marriage, hastened to ste his family, who were 
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with his exalted station, he was ulterly averse to waste or 
extravaganee of any sort. He frequently reprimanded his 
steward Francis, (the same at whose hotel in New York the 
Genétal in Chief took leave of his brother ofticers,) for expen- 
ditures which appeared to be both unnecessary and extrava- 
rant. Francis once purchased a shad fish at an unusual sea- 
son; it was served up at the President's private table, who 
vermarked that it was very early fer such a fish to be in the 
parket, and demanded its price; tle answer was, three dol- 

Washington waved his hand, and ordered: take it a- 
way, sir; it must never be said that my table sets an exam- 
nle of extravagance. The mortified steward removed the ra- 
untouched. 

Yie Virst President took considerable pains, end used fre- 
‘uent stratagems, in endeavoring to avoid the numberless 
movifesta tions of attachment and respect which awaited him 
wherever he went. On his journeys, he charged the courier 
who would precede to engage accommodations at the inns, 
by no means to mention the coming of the President to other 

nthelandlord. These precautions but rarely took effect: 

i often, when the chief would suppose that he had stolen a 

arch upon his old companions in arms and fellow-citizens, a 
‘erseman would be discovered dashing off at full speed, and 

on would be heard the trumpet of the voluntcer cavalry; 

i the village oannon, roused from its bed of neglect, where 
t had lain smee warlike times, would summon afl within 

ich of its echoes, to haste and bid welcome to the man 
vho was “first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Every vil- 
iage and little hamlet poured forth their population to greet 
he arrival of him whom all delighted to honor. A kind of ju- 
nilee attended every where the progress of the Patriot chief, 
for even the school children, with the curiosity incident to 
hat age of innocence, would labor hard at the daily lesson, 
and leave the birch hang idly on the wall, when to see Gen- 








val Wushington was the expected holyday and reward; and 
iany of these children, now the parents of children while re- 
‘alling the golden hours of infancy, will dwell with delight 
-n the time when they were presented to the Paternal Chief, 
nd recount how they heard the kindly sounds of his voice; 
elt the kindlier touch of his hand; or climbed his knee, to 
‘share the good man’ssmile.”” Pure, happy, and honored re- 
collections! they will descend like traditionary lore from gen- 
ration to gencration, venerable to all future time. 

In the frequent trial of generalship between the Chief and 
Lis ancient ecmrades in arms—the one secking to avoid the 
iestimonics of respect and attachment, which the other was 

yually studious to offer—the Jate Colonel Proctor, a gallant 
and distinguished officer of Artillery, was several times out- 
ecncralled—the President having reached the Scat of Gov- 

iment privately and unobserved. This roused the good old 
Colonel, who decared, “He shali not serve me so again; Vi 
varraut that my matches will be found lighted next time.” 

So scon as the first gun would be heard from the upper ex- 

smity of Market-street, a venerable citizen was seen to 
leave his office, and, moving at more than his usual pace, as- 
cend the steps of t!e Presidulead. He gave inno name; he re- 
quired no ceremony of introduction; but, making his way to 
the family parlor. opencd the gratulation by the first welcome 
of Robert Morris. 

At the Ferry of the Susquehannah, lived a veteran worthy 
of the Revolutionary day, where the President always too 
quarters on his journeys to and from his seat.in Virginia. As 
the boat touched the shore, punctual to the moment and true 
io his post, stood Colonel Rogers, prepared to hand Mrs. 
Washington to his house. Tt was his claim, his privilege: like 
the claims at a Coronation, ithad been put in and allowed, 
and, verily, the veteran would not have yielded it to an Em- 
peror. 

The late General Charles Scott had a most inveterate hab- 
it of swearing: whether in private or public society, on his 
farm, or the ticld of battle, every other word was an oath. On 
the night preceding-the battle of Princeton, Scott received an 
order from ie Commander-in-Chief in person to defend a 
bridge to the last extremity. To the Jast man, your Excel- 
leney, replied Scott; and, forgetting the presence of his Chief, 
accompanied the words with tremendous oaths. The Gener- 
ol, as may be well supposed, had but little time, on that event- 
‘ul evenmg, to notice or chide this want of decorum in his 
brave and well-tried soldicr. After the war, a friend of the 
gallant General's, anxious to reform his evil habit, asked him 
whether it was possible that the man so much beloved, the 
admired Washington, ever swore? Scott reflected for a mo- 
ment, and then exclaimed, “Yes, once. It was at Monmouth, 
and ona day that would have made any man swear. Yes, sir, 
he swore on that day, till the leaves shook on the trees, charm- 
ing, delightful. Never have I enjoyed such swearing before, 
or since. Sir, on thatever memorable day he swore like an 
~Ange] from Heaven.” The reformer abandoned the Geperal 

in despair. 

{n the First Presidency, the door of the Presidolead gather- 
wed but little rust on its hinges, while often was its latch lifted 
by the “broken soldier.” Scarce a day passed that some ve- 
. teran of the heroic time did not present himselfat Head Quar- 
fers. The most tattered of these types of the days of privation 

and trial was ‘kindly bid to stay,” was offered refreshment, 
ang a gh of something to their old General's health, and 
then dismjssed with lighter hearts, and heavier pouches. So 
passed the many, but not so with one of Erin’s sons. It was 
about the hour of the Tuesday levee, when German John, the 
porter, opened at an hearty rap, expecting to meet at least a 

jgni of. the land, or foreign ambassadore, when who 
should march into the hall but an old fellow, whose weather 


£ 


beaten countenance, and well worn apparel, shewed him to 
be “no earpet knight.” His introduction was short, but to the 
purpose. He had come to Head Quarters to see his honor’s 
excellence, God bless him. He was an old soldier. Jn vain 
the porter assured him that it would be impossible to see the 
President at that time; a great company was momently ex- 
pected—the hall was not a fitting place—would he go to the 
steward’s apartment and get something to drink? To all 
which Pat replied, that he was in no hurry; that he would 
wait his honor’s leisure; and, taking a chair, composed and 
made himself comfortable. And now passed Ministers of 
State and foreign Ministers, Senators, Judges; the great and 
the gay; meanwhile poor Pat stoutly maintained his post, 
gazing on the crowd, till the levee having ended, and tho Pres- 
ident about to retire to his library, he was informed that an 
obstinate Irishman had taken possession of the hall, and 
would be satisfied with nothing short of an interview with the 
President himself. ‘The Chief good-naturedly turned into the 
hall. Sosoon as the veteran saw his old commander, he roar- 
ed out: “Long Jife to your honor’s excellence;” at the same 
time hurling his hat to the ground and erecting himself with 
military precision. *Your honor will not remember me; 
though many is the day that I have marched under your-or- 
ders, and many’s the hard knocks [’ve had, too. I helonged 
to Wayne's brigade—.Wud Antony, the British ealed him, and, 
by the powers, he was always mad enough forthem. I was 
wounded in the battle of Germantown. Hurra for America 
—and it does my heart good to see your honor; and how is the 
dear Jady and all the little ones?’ Here the usually grave 
temperament of Washington gave way, as with a smile he re- 
plied, that he was well,as was Mre. Washington, but they 
were unfortunate in havingno children; then pressing a token 
into the soldier's hand, he ascended the stair-care to his li- 
brary. The Irishman followed with his eyes the retiring Gen- 
eral, thelooked again and again upon the token, whiéh he 
had received from his honor’s own hand, pouched it, recovered 
his hat, which he placed with military exactness a little on 
one side, then took up his line ofjmarch, and as he passed the 
porter, called out, there now, You Hessian fellow, you sce 
that his honor’s excellence has net forgotten an old soldier. 

These anecdotes, though simple in themselves, possess no 
common character. They are Tules of the Days of Washington, 
and Tales of the Heart. 

— 


SIRGE OF MISSOLONGHII. 

A history of the Siege of Missolonghi, has been published in 
Paris, by M. Aruste Fabre. It contains a number of most in- 
teresting details with respect to that memorable event. The 
bravery and self-devotion of the unfortunate Greeks are paint- 
ed with a masterly pencil. It is well known, that after having 
been disappointed in all their “opesof aid, feeling their ram- 
parts crumbling under their feet, seeing their fathers, their 
wives, and their children, perishing by famine, the garrison 
sent a communication to the only corps that was able to give 
them any succour, that of Kairaskaki, requested it to attack 
the rear of the enemy on a certain day, and to announce its 
arrival by a general discharge of musketry, at which moment 
the garrison would make asortie, and endeavour to eut their 
way through the besieging army. On the appointed day, the 
population of Missolonghi was astembled. The Grecian wo- 
men considered themselves strong enough to brave the fa- 
tigue and danger of the sortic, dressed themselves in men’s 
clothes, in order if they were unable to escape the enemy 
they might be taken for soldiers, and put to death instantly. 
Many of them hung round the necks of their children, as a 
protecting talisman, the revered relics of their ancestors, and 
wore concealed dageers, with either to strike the enemy, or 
to secure their not being taken alive. Those whose weakness 
forbade them to follow the troops, joined the desperately 
wounded, the sick, the aged and the infants, and resolved to 
bury themselves in the ruins of the town. It was a terrible 
moment. Almost all the families of Missoionghi were divid- 
ed into two parts; those who remained in expectation of death 
and those who were on the point of rushing forth to vengeance 
and to new dangers. The hardest warriors were subdued to 
tears; and the bravest hearts quailed at the approaching sepa- 
ration. All these preparations were, however, rendered a- 
bortive by the infamous treachery of a Bulgarian soldier, who 
had deserted to Ibrahim, and disclosed the whole plan. The 
Turks suddenly attacked the town, and bathed themselves in 
Christian blood.—The scene that followed was hideous—“But 
one voice was heard among the despairing women,” says M. 
Fabre;—To the sea! tothe sea!” Many precipitated them- 
selves into wells, into which they first threw their children.— 
But the wells at length became full, and it was along way trom 
the ramparts of that part of the horbour which was malleient- 
ly deep for the purpose of death. ‘The conquerors, anxious 
for slaves, followed close on their victims. Several women, 
and seven children, had the address and good fortune to free 


‘themselves by throwing themselves on the naked swords of the 


Arabs; others plunged into the flames of tho burning houses: 
twelvye-hundred, who had discovered no way of destroying 
themselves, fell into the hands of the enemy. The attention 
of the conquerors was soon drawn to the powder magazine. 
The size and the solidity of the building induced them to be- 
lieve that the wealth of the inhabitants had been there deposit- 
ed. It contained, however, only women and children, and 
Capsalis (one of the primates of the town, having obstinately 
refused to accompany the garrison, in the Scateoted sortie, 
conducted to the powder-magazine a erowd of women and 
children, saying, ‘Come, and be still: I willanyself set fire to 





it.”) They weptnot; they had no parting to apprehend; the 





grave was about to unite fhemforever. The mothers tran- 
quilly pressed their infants to their breasts, relying on Cap- 
salis. In the meanwhile, the enemy crowded round their as- 
ylum; some atternpted to break open the doors; some to er~ 
ter by the windows! some climbed to the roofs, and endeavou- 
ed todemolishit. At length, Capsalis, perceiving that a vast 
number had assembled, uttered a brief prayer, familiar to 
the Greeks—“Lord rememier me!” and applied the mateb. 
The explosion was so violent, thatthe neighbouring houses 
were thrown down, large chasms were produced in the earth, 
the sea moved from its bed and inundated one part of the town. 
Two thousand barbarians were blown up with Capsalis.”— 
Such was the catastrophe of this terrible drama. 
i 
CUBA.IN 1827. 

The police of Havana is much better regulated than in sone 
years past; though at the present time great laxity prevail! 
on this point. On the arrival of a stranger, both foreigner: 
and Cubans will caution him against his being out late «i 
night, unless at particular points where the guards are placed, 
such as the gates of the city, and public squares. The su! 
diers are the only watehmen and are fewin number, and sta- 
tioned as they are but at few places, the city must of cours: 
be to a considerable degree exposed. The erection of the 
military tribunal by the present governor is ameasure of 
great — among all the lovers of good order, It ori- 
ginated, { have been informed, in consequence of the grea! 
corruption of the other sources of public justice. General 
Vives is President. There are also.similar tribunals at Cu- 
ba, Matanzas and Trinidad. 

A law recently passed to. peigvent the wearing of defence 
except a sword of a certaiplength, is considered a step to 
public safety. Now, whenever a person is found with any of 
these implements, he subjects himself toa public flogging: 
and the penalty, much to the honour of the government,is in« 
flicted without respect to persons. The culprit to be chas- 
tised is placed upon’a mule,.with his feet tied together under 
the animal; a bqasytdagiut under his.chin and fastened to the 

unnel of thes$Addle td prevent his Mooping. After this he 
is led from-thé prison to the public squares; in each of whieh 
he receives*twenty blows, and then isdismissed. A youny 
gentleman of good family suffered about the time that I arriy- 
ed, notwithstanding the petitions and remonstrances of friends. 
The Captain General replied, that the penalty had been in- 
curred and must be endured. 

An American who had been a long time resident at Mavana. 
told me that he had been stopped by the robbers four time- 
on his way home; estramures; but that he found uniformly they 
were cowards, and that a show of resistance disheartened 
them. It would be thought that a guard of soldiers might be 
spared from the station to partrol the steeots; but ét is also 
thought by many that they are as little to be trusted as the 
thieves themselves. Insome cases they have been foand act- 
ing in eoncert. 

Assassinations have decreased a great deal; and of those 
whioh formerly took place there is reason to believe, that in 
nine eases out of ten the sufferers had been followed from 
gambling houses, or other resorts still less reputable, where 
they had been engaged in broils, or were seén to possess mo 
ney. A remarkable instance of the fascination of gaming o~ 
curred, Two Americans who had been winners to a consid! 
erable amount were robbed by two spectators, one of them 
killed, and the other wounded. The booty was used for no 
other purpose than to return to the billiard room. 

Public executions owing to the vigilance of the militar 
tribunal], are also rare, and the last victim received his sex: 
tence from that court. He was quite wealthy, and this cir 
cumstance in former times would probably have procure 
him an acquittal; but it availed nothing in the present ir 
stance, a proof that justice cannot always be eluded in Hu- 
vana. 

Foreigners in general hold the natives in great contempt; 
while the latter, when they possess intelligence, equally des- 
pise the former; particularly ifthey belong toSpain. Au 
European Spaniard will commend a bull fight, while he will 
look upon a cock fight with abhorrence. A Créole will value 
his fighting cock as his best friend. A prisoner who had been 
nine months in jail at Porto Rico, wassent to Havana and 
condemned to perpetual slavery. During all this time he 
kept with him his favourite game cock, and sti:l retained hijw 
when he was going tosuffer for his crime. » + 

tT 
ON SEEING A LADY, AT AN OPPOSITE WINDOW, 


Whilst on forbidden fruit I gaze, 
And look my heart away, 

Behold my Star of Venus blaze, 
And smile upon the day. 


Fair as the purple blushing hours, 
That paint the _morning’s dye, 

Or the evening, after showers, 
That fresh the western sky. 


I send a sigh, with every glance, 
Or drop a softer tear, 

Hard fate!—no further to advance—- 
And yet to be so near. 


So Moses from fair Pisgah’s height, 
The land of promise ey’d, 

Survey’d the region of delight 
Went up, conte down, and die. 
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FROM THE EDINBURG MAGAZINE. 

“T eame to che place of my birth, and said, ‘the friends of 
my youth, where are they?’ and echo answered, ‘where are 
they?? 7 

Long years had elapsed since I gazed on the scenc, 

Which my faney had robed in its freshness of green; 

"he spot where a school-boy all thoughtless I strayed, 

Hy the bank of the streain in the gloom of the shade. 

} thought of the friends who had roamed with me there, 

When the sky was so blue and the flowers so fair; 

Aii s¢attercd, all sundered by mountain and wave, 

And some in the cold, silent womb of the grave. 

i thought of the green banks that circled around, 

With wild flowers, sweet briar, and eglantine crowned; 

! thought of the river all stirless and bright, 

As the face of the sky on a mild surmmer’s night. 

And I thouchtofthe tree under which we had strayed, 

Of the broad leafy boughs, with their coolness of shade; 

And I hoped, though disfigured, some token to find, 

Of the names and the carvings impressed on the pind. 

All eager I hastened the scene to behold, 

Rendered sacred and dear by the feclings of old; 

And I dreamed that unaltered my eyes should explore 

This refuge, this haunt, this elysium of yore. 

*“S'wasa dream!—not a token or trace could I view 

Of the scenes that I loved, or the trees that I knew: 

Like the shadows of night, at the dawning of day, 

Like the tale that is told—they had vanished away. 

And I thought the lone river murmured along, 

Was more dull in its music, more gad in its song; 

Since the birds that had rested and warbled above, 

Had all ficd from its banks at the fall of the grove. 

I paused, and the moral came home to my heart, 

Behold how of earth all the glories depart; 

Our visions are baseless, our hopes but a gleam, 

Our staff but a reed, and our life but a dream. 

Then, oh! let us look, let our prospects allure 

To scenes that ean fade not, to realms that endure: 

To glories, to blessings, that triumph sublime, 

O’er the blightings of change, and the ruins of time. 
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FOREIGN SCENES. 
Vescvius AND 1Ts ENvIBoNns. 

The following extracts are from a work lately published, 
entitled the Life and Remains of Dr. Daniel Clarke. That 
distinguished scholar visited Italy in early life; and it is from 
the narrative of his Italian Tour that the selection is made. 

“The eruption from the crater increased withso much 
violence, that we proceeded to make our experiments and 
observations as speedily ss possible. A little above the source 
of the lava, I found a chimney of about four feet in height, 
trom which proceeded smoke and sometimes stones. I ap- 
proached and gathered some pure sulphur, which had formed 
itself upon the edges of the mouth of this chimney, the smell 
of which was so powerful, that I was forced to hold my 
breath all the while I remained there. I seized an opportu- 
nity to gait’a momentary view down this aperture, and per- 
ceived nothing but the glare ef the red hot lave that passed 
neneath it.—We then returned to examine the lavaat its 
source. Sir W. Hamilton had conceived that no stones 
thrown upon a current of lava would make any impression. 
We were soon convinced ofthe contrary. Light bodies of 
five, ten, and fifteen pounds weight, made little or no impres- 
sion even at the source, but bodies of sixty, seventy, and 
cighty pounds, were seen to form a kind of bed upon the sur- 
face of the lava, and float away withit. A stone of three 
hundred weight, that had been thrown out by the crater, and 
Jay near the source of the current of lava, | raised upon one 
end, and then let it fall in upon the liquid lava, when it gra- 
dually sunk beneath the surface, and disappeared. If I wish- 
ed to describe the manner in which it acted upon the lava, it 
was like a loaf of bread thrown into a bow] of very thick ho- 
ney, which gradually involves itself in the heavy liquid that 
surrounds it, and then slowly sinks tothe bottom. The Java 
itself had a glutinous appearance, and, althouzh it resisted 
the most violent impression, seemed as if it might easily be 
stirred with a common walking stick. A small distance 
from its source, as it flows on, it acquires a darker tint upon 
its surface, is less easily acted upon, and, os the stream gets 
wider, the surface having lost its state of perfect solution, 
grows harder and harder, and cracks into innumerable frag- 
ments of very porous matter, to which they give the name 
of scoriw, and the appearance of which has led many to 
suppose that it proceeded thus from the mountain itself, be- 
ing composed of materials less soluble than the rest of the 
Java, lighter, and of course liable to float continually on the 
surface. There is, however, no truth in this. All lava at 
its first exit from its native yoleano, flows out in a liquid 
State, and all equally in fusion. The appearance of the sco- 
ri is to be attributed only to the action of the external air, 
and not to any difference inthe materials that compose it, 
Since any lava whatever, separated from its channel, at its 
very source, and exposed to the action of the external air, 
immediately cracks, becomes porous, and alters its form. As 
we proceeded downward, this became more and more evident, 
and the same lava, which at its original source flowed in per- 
fect solution, undivided, and free from loose encumbrances of 
any kind, a little farther down, had its surface loaded with 
Scoriz insuch manner, that upon its arrival af the bottom 
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of the mountain, the whole current resembled nothing so 
much as a rolling heap of unconnected cinders from an iron 
foundery. ‘ 

“The fury of the erater, continuing to increase, menaced 
us with destruction If we continued any longer in its neighbor- 
hood. A large stone thrown out toa prodigious height, hung 
for some time over our heads in the air. Every one gave 
himself up for lost; until it fell harmless beyond us, shattering 
itself into a thousand fragments which rolled into the valley 
below. We had not left this spot above five minutes before 
a shower of stones, issuing from the crater, fell thick upon it, 
covering the source of the lava, and all the parts about it; so 
that, had we waited, as I begged todo a little longer, every 
one of us would have been erushed to atoms.” bs * 3 

“ft am much refreshed by sitting in the cool air of the bal- 
cony to my breakfast room; and amused with the enchanting 
prospect IT have now before my eyes. All the bay of Naples, 
covered with light skiffs and pleasure boats; Vesuvius and 
Somma receiting the gilded rays of the setting sun, which 
tinges all the coast of Sorrento and the island of Caprea, with 
a pale violet inexpressibly soft and beautiful; Portici glitter- 
ing in white splendor over the fatal lavas that buried Hercu- 
laneum seven times beneath their destructive floods; St. Jorio 
hanging on the venerable sides of the fertile Somma, and 
vineyards and groves of citron; the throng of shipping in the 
mole, whole masts rise like a forest; the croWded Chiaia, the 
parade of carriages, like one vast procession; the busy Laza- 
roni of St. Lucia, and the idle herd of soldiers in the opposite 
barracks; the rich melody of the evening-band, whose deep 
swelling notes seem wafted with the cool breezes from the 
sea: the currents of liquid lava that course each other down 
the shaggy cheeks of Vesuvius, and, as the sun sinks lower, 
assume a brighter hue, which, while I write, increases to vi- 
vid fire: all these form such a spectacle—so interesting a 
prospect, and so enlivening a scene, that it baffles all descrip- 
tion, unless one’s pen possessed the power of pouring forth 
‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.?”? * * * 

“While we were at tea in the Albergo Reale, such a scene 
presented itself as every one agreed was beyond any thing of 
that kind they had ever seen before. It was caused by the 
moon, which suddenly rose behind the convent upon Vesuvi- 
us; at first, a small bright line silvering all the clouds, and 
then a full orb that threw a blaze of light across the sea, 
through which the vessels passed and repassed in a most 
beautiful manner. At the same time, the lava, of a different 
hue, spread its warm tint upon all the objects near it, and 
threw a red line across the bay, directly parallel to the re- 
flection of the moon’s rays. It was one of those scenes which 
one dwells upon with regret, because one feels the impossi- 
bility of retaining the impression it affords. It remains in 
the memory, but then all its outlines and its colors are so 
faintly touched, that the beauty of the spectacle fades away 
with the landscape; which when covered by the clouds of the 
night and veiled in darkness, can never be revived, by the 
pencil; the pen, or by any recourse to the traces it has left 
upon the mind.” 

a 
PROM THE ROCHESTER ALBUM. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Oden, as well as many other towns in this country, when 
first settled, was numerously infested with those hideous ani- 
mals, the wolves, which were the dread of the new settlers, 
and whose lives were frequently endangered by them; an in- 
stance of which is nearly as follows: 

A man who had moved into the forest, about four miles from 
any other inhabitant, had two or three cows, which (as he 
had no pasture ground) run at large in the woods, to pick 
their summer fodder. They returned home about every 
evening of their own accord, if not, they were generally but 
a short distance from the habitation, and by the help of the 
bell, were easily found. One evening the hour of their re- 
turn arrived; but they had not come up, neither was the bell 
to be heard; in consequence of which, a boy, about fourteen 
years of age, was despatched for the pyrpose of obtaining 
them if possible. The boy struck his course in the diree- 
tion the cows usually took, which was througha low and 
marshy piece of ground, and after travelling about two miles, 
to his great joy the bell was heard. He continued his pace 
in the diriection of the bell, which was not far distant, and in 
a few minutes the subjects of his journey were found; but by 
this time, the dark shades of night had overshaded the beau- 
ties of the king of day, who had previously hid himself in the 
western horizon, and by the unwelcome assistance of the 
green and shady boughs, all was as dark as at the midnight 
hour; and the boy not knowing what direction to take, was at 
a loss whether to think of laying out all night, or to under- 
take to get home: however, he turned the course of the cows, 
and steered for home, but had proceeded but a few rods, be- 
fore he heard the cracking of brush directly behind him, and 
looking around, he instantly discovered two large yellow 
balls, which he soon recognised to be the eyes of a wolf; and 
possessing a great share of presence of mind he instantly took 
to a tree. 

In less than an hour ten or twelve had surrounded his irk- 
some abode, and commenced their howling and barking, and 
frequently sprung up the tree as far as their activity would 
admit. The boy, who was not alittle agitated at the fright- 
ful prospect his situation indicated, could easily distinguish 
by the continual tinkle of -the bell, that the cows had laid 
down but a short distance from him, and were chewing their 
cuds. be sure, wasa great comfort to him, but then 


vated nizht’s abode; yet the thought could not be forborne 
and he submitted to his fate, knowing he could easily keep out 
of their reaeh during the night. Before the sun appeared a- 
gain in the east, the wolves departed; with no ordinary feel- 
ings of joy the boy forsook the branch upon which he had re- 
mained the preceding night, started with his cows for home— 
and arrived safe. 
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HUMOUROUS. 
From the New-Bedferd Mercury 

We find the following jeu d’esprit in the New-York Specta- 
tor of the 2d inst. : 

“ Wanted—a few choice ideas and excellent thoughts, for a 
Fourth of July article, which have not been used more than 
half a million of times. Inquire at any editorial workshop in 
the country. 

‘“4lso, A few toasts not altogetherdestitute of pungenc; 
and wit. 
“M. B. YE any toast should be presented for the memory o' 
Franklin, be caretu! to say something about his snatchine 
the lightning from the heavens,’ and in all toasts for the fair, 
don’t forget the lines of Campbell, about the ‘world’ being 
‘sad’ and the ‘garden,’ ‘a wild,’ and all that sort of fhing 
These allusions areso novel! Enquire of every body who : 
going toa public dinner on the 4th.” 
This reminds us of a hard case of literary larceny—wanton 
highway robbery, rather—which happened sometime within the 
first half century of American Independence, when it was a® 
like the fashion to give toasts on great occasions. 
Arm in arm, equipped in white vests, shaved and frizzed—- 
hied them forth, Mr. Nicholas Noodle and Mr. Richard Deo 
dle, for the entertainment. ‘Give me joy,’ says Nick t 
Dick, ‘I’ve just thought of a grand toast,and I’ve been rackine 
my invention all the morning to no purpose till this moment.’ 
‘ah! well, what is it? come, let’s have it;’—-so the frank u: « 
suspecting Nick out with the toast. ‘Well, upon my wor’ 
that will do bravely--a grand toast indeed!’—They lbotit 
laughed heartily at the humour of it, for t’was a happy turn 
‘Do repeat it Nick!’ Nick, well pleased in having his sent: 
ment encored thus earnestly in the rehearsal, unhesitating!y 
complied with Dick’s request. Nor did Nickey feel the less 
comfortable at the renewed protestations of applause whie 
Dick freely bestowed upon him.—Well, they were both sea‘- 
ed at the table. Mr. Nicholas Noodle, with some eye to h's 
toast and notoricty, had managed to get pretty conspicuous)» 
perched at one end—while dear friend Dickey graced » 
niche equally prominent, at the other extremity. The cloti 
was at last removed, and junk bottles began to circulate. 
After the manner of a member of Congress watching his 
chance to secure the floor before the question is taken, Nick 
cast many a furtive glance at Mr. Toastmaster.—At lost he 
discerned a significant wink and whisper to pass between Mr 
Toastmaster and friend Dick. Not doubting that friend Dick, 
participating in his oyn impatience, had given Mr. Toastmas- 
ter the hint to cali on him, he (Nickey) moistene# his lips te 
be ready. But when Mr. Toastmaster cried aloud to the 
company to fill to a sentiment from Mr. Richard Doodle, zren! 
was Nickey’s disappointment. ‘However,’ thought he, ‘Doo- 
dle is a dull fellow—he’ll make a bungling piece of work ot 
it—if he had any thing worth giving he would have been rea 
dy enougi: to have told me of it; and, after all, the point and 
spirit of my neat effusion will tell the betler from force of cot 
trast—and on that account I am glad Dickey, poor fellow, is 
to precede me.’ ‘Order, gentlemen!’ [pound, pound, nd 
upon the table.) ‘Mr. Doodle’s sentiment, gentlemen)? Mr. 
Doodle arose, and with the gravity of a judge and the impu- _ 
dence of—(we had almost mentioned Nick’s most ancient 
namesake)—gave the identical toast that the single-minded Nick- 
ey had so unsuspectingly put within his power. Nor did pour 
Noodle’s consternation end here; for no soonerhad the thun- 
der of applause a little subsided, than the voice of Me. Toast 
master was heard ahove the din, calling to order, and desiring 
gentlemen to ‘prepare for a sentiment from Mr. Nicholas Nivo- 
dle! It was like offering a pinch of snufftoa man who had 
just had his nose snapped off! However, up got Noodle to 
expostulate—foaming with ire too excessive for distinct ni- 
terance—and he hemm’d and ha’d and flounced and flounder- 
ed, in a manner that made him truly ridi¢glous. Some, good 
naturedly, pitied his stupidity—others winked slyly in iutima- 
tion that Mr. Noodle had got rather in advance of the comypr- 
ny in his devotions to Baechus. Among the latter class wos 
the audacious Doodle, who had the assurance to rate Nich«y 
to his fuce for his imprudence; and vowed (loud enough to be 
heard by all around him) that he’d not disgrace himself an: 
longer by keeping company with a fellow who could not com- 
mand his beastly propensities better than to destroy good or, 
der and disturb civil people by his mebriety.’—-But Nood'e’s 
boisterous anger settling gradually into deoi sulkinzss, 
the conclusion charitably formed at the expense of his cap~ 
city, prevailed, arid from that time to this, the term nomic, 
has been considered synonymous with that of a stupid feller 
“Who,” said a lover of light reading to a literary frien! of 
ours—“who is this Mr. Anon whose name is attached to sur 
a variety of clever articles in the newspapers?” ‘His birt/)- 
place and parentage are more than I can te you,’’ wa; 6 
grave reply; ‘but one thing I know, that he is nearly a lie 
to Mr. Ibid, a gentleman of equal celebrity.” ‘Jbid’ his 
works are quite familiar to me. Such men are worthy o! 
each other—Jbid and Anon—fellows of talents both.” 











it was ith pain he indulged the idea of maintaining bis ele- 
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Self-love, well or ill conducted, constitutes virtue ar vin2. 
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be LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY MAGNEF. 
THE TOUCHY LADY. 

One of the most unhappy persons whom it has been my for- 
‘une to encounter is a pretty woman of thirty, or thereabouts, 
aitiy, wealthy and of good repute, with a fine house, a 
ine family, and anexcellent husband. A solitary calamity 
renders all these blessings of no avail; the gentlewoman is 
iouchy. This affliction has given colour to her whole life. 
ifer biography has a certain martial dignity, like the history 
+f a nation; she dates from battle to battle, and passes her 

ays in an interminable civil war. 

The first person who, long before she could speak, had the 
misfortune to offend the young lady, was her nurse; then, in 
juick succession, four nursery maids, who were turned away, 
poor things! because Miss Anne could not abide them; and 
her brother Harry, by being born and diminishing her impor- 
tance; then three governesses; then two writing masters; and 
‘hen one musie mistress; then a whole school. On leaving 
choo!, affronts multiplied of course; and she has been ina 

yastant miff with the servants, tradespeople, relations, and 
friends, ever since; so that although really pretty, (at least 
-he would be so if it were not fora standing frown and a cer- 
fain watchful, defying look in her eyes,) decidedly clever and 
accomplished, and particularly charitable, as far as giving 
noney goes (your ill tempered woman has often that redeem- 
ing grace,) she is known only by her one absorbing quality 
of touchiness, and is dreaded and hated accordingly, by every 
one who has the honour of her acquaintance. 

Paying her a visit is one of the most formidable things that 
can be imagined, one of the trials, which, in a small way, de- 
roand the greatest resolution. It is so difficult to find what 
tosay. You must make up your mind to the affair as youdo 
when going into ashowerbath. Differing from her is obvi- 
ously pulling the string; and agreeing with her too often and 
too pointedly i$ nearly as bad; she then suspects you of sus- 

. pecting her infirmity, of which she has herself a glimmering 
consciousness, and treats you with a sharp touch of it ac- 
comingly. But what is there that she willnot suspect? Ad- 
mire the colours on a new carpet, and she thinks that you 
are looking at some invisible hole; praise the pattern ofa 
morning cap, and she accuses you of thinking it too gay. She 
has an ingenuity of perverseness, which brings all subjects 
nearly to a level. ‘The mention of her neighbours is evident- 
ly taboo, since it is twenty to one but she is in a state of affront 
with nine-tenths of them; her own family are also taboo for 
the same reason. Books are particularly unsafe. She stands 
vibrating on the pinnacle where two fears meet, ready to be 
suspected of bluestockingism on the one hand, or of ignorance 
and frivolity on the other, just as the work you may chance 
to name happens tobe recondite or popular; nay, sometimes 
the same production shall uxcito both feelings. ‘Have you 
read Hajit Baba?” said I to her one daylast winter. “Iajii 
Baba the Persian.” “Realty Ma’am, f amno Orientalist.” 
‘“‘Hajii Baba, the clever Persian talc?” continued I, determin- 
ed not to be daunted. “I believe Miss M.” rejoined she, 
“that you think that Ihave nothing better to do than to read 
novels.” And so she snipsnaps to the end of the visit. Even 
the Seotch novels, which she does own to reading, are no re- 
source in her desperate case. There we are shipwrecked on 
the rocks of taste. A difference there isfatai. She takes to 
those delicious books personal property, and spreads over 
them the prickly shield of her husband and children; is huffy 
ifyou prefer Guy Mannering to the Antiquary, and quite jea- 
lous if you presume to praise Jeanie Deant; thus cutting off 
his Majesty’s lieges from the most approved topic of discus- 
sion among civilized people, a neutral ground as open and 
various as the weather, and far more delightful. But wnat 
did { say? The very weather is with her no very prudent 
word. She pretends to skillin that science of guesses, com- 
monly called weather-wisdom, and a fog, ora shower, ora 
thunder storm; or the blessed sun himself, may have been rash 
enough to contfadict her bodements, and put her out of hu- 
mour for the day. 

tier own name has all her life long been a fertile source of 
misery to this unfortunate lady. Her maiden name was 
Smythe, Anne Smythe. Now Smythe, although perfectly 
genteet and unexceptionable to look at, a pattern appellation 
on paper, was, in speaking, no way distinguished from the 
thousands of common Smith, who cumber the world. She 
never heard that “‘word of fear,” especially when introduced 
to a new acquaintance, without looking as if she longed to 
spell it. Anne was bad enough; people had housemaids of 
that name, as if to make 2 confusion: and her grandmamma 
insisted on omitting the final e, in which important vowel 
was seated all it could boast of elegance and dignity; and 
onee a brother of fifteen, the identical brother Harry, an E- 
ionian, a Pickle, one of that order of clever boys who seem 
born for the torment of their reiatives, “foredoomed their 
sister’s soul to cross,” actually went so far asto call her 
Nancy! She did not box his ears, although how near her 
tingling finger ends approached to that consummation is not 
my business to tell. Having suffered so much from the per- 
plexity of her equivocal maiden name, she thought herself 


most ae on pitching onthe thoroughly well looking and 













well appellation of Morley, for the rest of her life. 


Mrs. Morley! nothing could be better. For once there was a 
word that did not affronther. The first alloy to this satisfac- 
tion washer preceiving on the bridal cards, Mr. and Mrs. B. 


Morley, and hearing that close to their future residence lived 
a rieh bachelor uncte, till whose death that fearful dupinu- 
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tion of her consequence, the Mrs. B. must be endured. Mrs. 
B! the brow began to wrinkle—but it was the night before 
the wedding, the uncle had made some compensation for the 
crime of being born thirty years before his nephew, in the 
shape ofa superb set of emeralds, and by a fortunate mistake, 
she had taken it into her head that B, in the present case, 
stood for Basi], so that the loss of dignity being compensated 
by en increase of elegance, she bore the shock pretty well. 
It was not till next morning, during the ceremony; that the 
fall extent of her misery burs: wpon her, and she found that 
B. stood not for Basil, but for Benjamin. Then the veil fell 
off, then the full horror of her situation, the affront of being 
a Mr. Bejamin, stared her full in the face: and certainly, 
but for the accident of her being struck dumb by indignation, 
she never would have married a man so ignobly christened. 
Her fate has been even worse than appeared probable; for 
her husband, an exceeding popular and convivial person, was 
known all over his own country by the familiar diminutive of 
his ill-omened appellation; so that she four! herself not 
merely a Mrs. Benjamin, but a Mrs. Ben, the wife of a Ben 
Morley, jun. Esq., the future mother of a Ben Morley the 
third. Oh, the Miss Smith, the Ann, even the Nancy, shrunk 
into nothing when compared with that short word. 

Neither is she altogether free from misfortunes on her side 
of the house. There is a terrible mesaliance in her own fa- 
mily. Her favourite aunt, the widow of an officer with five 
portionless children, became, one fair morning, the wife of a 
rich mercer in Cheapside, thus, at a stroke, gaining comfort 
and loosing caste. The manner in which this effected poor 
Mrs. Ben Morley is inconceivable. She talked of the unhap- 
py connexion, as aunts are wont to talk when nieces get 
paired at Gretna Green; wrote a formal renunciation of the 
culprit, and has considered herself insulted ever since if any 
one mentions a silk gown inher presence. Another affliction 
brought on by her own family, in the production of a farce 
by her brother Harry, (born for her plague) at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. The farce was damned, as the author, (a clever 
young Templar) declares most deservedly. He bore the ca- 
tastrophe with great heroisin; and celebrated its downfall by 
venting sundry good puns, and drinking an extra bottle of 
claret; leaving Anne, sister Anne, the pleasant employment 
of fuming over his discomfiture; a task which she performed 
conamore. Actors, Manager, audience and author, seventeen 
newspapers and three magazines had the misfortune to dis- 
please her on this occasion; in short, the whole town. Thea- 
tres and newspapers, critics and the drama, have been ban- 
ished from her conversation eversince. She would as live 
talk of a silk mercer. 

Next to her visitors, her correspondents are to be pitied; 
they had need look to their P’s and Q's, their spelling and 
their stationary. If you write a note to her, be sure that 
the paper is the best double post, hot pressed, and gilt edged; 
that your pen is in good order; that your “dear Madams” 
have a proper mixture of regard aud ‘respect; and that your 
foldings and sealings are unexceptionable. She is of a sort 
to faint at the absence of an envelope, or the dic of a wafer. 
Note, above all, that your address be perfect; your fo be not 
forgotten; that the offending Benjamin be omitted; and that 
the style and title of her mansion, Shawford Manor House, 
be set forth infull glory. And when this is achieved, make 
up your mind to her taking some inexplicable aifront after 
all. Thrice fortunate would he be who could put twenty 
words together without aflronting her. Besides, she is great 
at ascornful reply, and shall keep up a quarrelling correspon- 
dence with any lady in Great Britain. Her letters are like 
challenges; and but for the protection of the petticoat, she 
would have fought fifty duels and would have been either 
killed or quieted long ago. 

If her husband had been of her temper, she would have 
brought them into twenty scrapes; but he is as unlike her as 
possible; a good humoured, rattling creature: with a perpetu- 
al festivity of temper, and a propensity to motion and laugh- 
ter, and all sorts of merry mischicf, like aschool boy in the 
holidays, which felicitous personage he resembles bodily, in 
his round, ruddy, handsome face, his dancing black eyes, curl- 
ing hair, and light active figure, the youngest man that ever 
saw forty. Tis pursuits have the same happy juvenility. In 
the suminer he fishes and plays cricket; in the winter he hunts 
and courses; and what with grouse and partridges, pheasants 
and woodcoks, wood pigeons and flappers, he contrives pretty 
tolerably to shoot all the year round. Moreover, he attends 
revels, races, assizes, and quarter sessions; drives stage 
coaches, patronizes plays, is steward to concerts, goes to eve- 
ry dance within forty miles, and talks of standing for the 
county; so that he has no time to quarrel with his wife, or for 
her, and affronts her twenty times an hour simply by giving 
her her own way. 


To the popularity ofthis universal favourite, for the rest- 
less sociability of his temperis invaluable in adullcountry 
neighbourhood, his wife certainly owes the toleration which 
bids fair torender herincorrigible. She is fast approaching 
to the melancholy condition of a privileged person, one put 
out of the pale of civilizedsociety. People have left off be- 
ing angry with her, and begin to shrug up their shoulders and 


‘say it is her way, a species of placability which only pro- 
‘vokes her the more. For my part, I have too great a desire 


to obtain her good opinion to think of treating her in so shab- 
by a manner, apd as it is nrorally certain that we shall never 
be friends whilst we visit, I intend to try the effect of non- 
intercourse and to break with heroutright. If she reads this 
article, which is very likely, for she is addicted to publi- 
eations, and thigks herself injured if a book is p o her 





hands with the leaves cut—ifshe reads only half a page she 
will inevitably have done with me for ever. If not, shest coh 
hardly be any lack of a sufficient quarrel in her company; 
and then, when we have ceased to speak orto curtesy, and 
fairly sent each other to Coventry, there can be no reasoit 
why we should not be on eivil terms as if one lived at Calent- 
ta and the other at New York. 
rom: 


—— nn 


THE GLEANER. 


Society for Mending tie Morals and Manners of Young AM isses. 











—The President of the Republie of Buenos Ayres has award- 
ed three premiums, to be paid out of government funds, un 
der the auspices of the Benevolent Society, viz: One of $200 
to the most moral young woman in the country; one of $100) 
to the young woman who makes the most money by honest 
practices; and one of $100 for filial love, to be given to the 
young female person who behaves best towards her papa and 
mama—$250 is assigned for distribution among young girl-, 
at the Society’s discretion. These things are very pretty, but 
sound very ridiculously, in the pompous style of Spanish pro 
clamations.—M. Y. Com. .ddv. 

f little learning—Mr. Thomas Campbell, in his late inaugs: 
ral speech at the Glasgow University, thus alludes the asse:! 
ed danger of a little learning:— 

Such of you as have been but shortly in this institution, 1 
would advise not to be ashamed of a little learning. Mans 
wise individuals think a little learning useless; and some, it; 
their wisdom, call it ‘dangerous.’ To despise a little learniny 
is like the action of the individual who should shut up his win 
dow because they were too narrow, or that the glass had not 
the powers ofa telescope. Despise pedantry as much as yori 
please; but adopt not this miserable principle. In your stu- 
dies I would not advise that formal division of labor that keep 
the pin manufactory in such exact order. Newton made ge- 
ometry illustrate physical science; and Richter, in later times 
has followed up the great example. Let the mind have its 
choice as far as possible; and however numerous may be the 
subjects it may go into—however distracted the rays of trut): 
may be that it gathers from them—doubt not they will onc 
day blend themselves into the white light of inspiration! Think 
not the stream of study will be shallower by its expansion; be 
confident rather that with a mind devoted to its subject, i1 
will be profounder from its breadth.” 

The lady of the laic General Gouras, a most beautiful wo- 
man, was killed in a sortie which the garrison of the Acropo 
lis made after the engagement in the Pireus. After Gouras 
death she kept a large party of Policares, who had been much 
attached to her husband, with her; she performed all the du- 
ties of a brave and experienced officer, and defended the pos} 
confided to her in the citadel, most gallantly; but’she fell o 
victim to her courage and hatred of the enemy, whom she be- 
held with indignation in hernative town. Bearing her hus. 
band’s arms, she precipitated herself impetuously into the 
midst of the encmy’s columns; her Palicares pyshed forward 
twice to retain her, and to protect her from the danger fi 
which she was exposing herself; but unable to prevail upor 
her to return, they surrounded her, endeavouring'to afford al! 
the protection in their power.’ They fell in with an enemy’. 
detachment in some part of the town of Athens, and attacked 
it. But the Turks seeing a brilliant armour, charged simul 
taneously this heroine; she received a saber wound in the 
right shoulder, and in this manner she followed her husband 
After the Turks were driven away, ber body was carried ints 
the Acropolis,where she received the last honors, and was de 
posited alongside of her husband. 

Riding on Horsehack..—“‘A man never {eels so proud or sau- 
guine as when he is bounding on the back of a fine horsr ’ 
Cares fly with the first curvet; and the very sight of a spur i- 
enough to prevent one committing suicide. Whatamagnifi- 
cent creature is man, that a brute’s prancing hoof can intl: 
ence his temper or his destiny!—and truly, however little 
there may be to admire inthe rider, few things in this admia~ 
ble world can be conceived more beautiful than a horse, when 
the bloody spur has thurst some anger in his resentful side.— 
Ilow splendid to view him with his dilated nostril, his famine 
eye, his arched neck, and his waving tail, rustling like a ban- 
ner in a battle !—to see him champing his slavered bridle, ang 
sprinkling the snow foam upon the earth, which his hasty 
hoof'secms almost as if it scorned to touch!” 





ADDRESS T0 A HUSBAND.—DY MISS PORTER. 
Oh grant my prayer, and let me go, 
Thy toils to share, thy path to smooth; 
Is there a want, a wish, a wo, 
Which wedded love can fail to soothe? 
At morn, when sleep still steals thine eyes, 
My hand thy temp’rate meal shall spread; 
At night my smiles shall cheek thy sighs, 
And my fond arms support thy head. 
And if thy vexing cares should dart 
Some hasty word, my zeal to chill, 
Still this unchanging, tender heart, 
The sacred vow I made shail fill. 
IRISH EPITAPH. 
Here lies the body of John Mayne, 
Lost at sea, and never, was found. 
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POPULAR READINGS. 
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THE CONSTANT VENETIAN. 
Fis a sad history:—The maid was slain 
By one who was her lover. , 

‘The morning of that costly pageant, the bridal of the Adri- 
atie, had arrived—the dark canals of Venice were deserted, 
and the whole population of the city were gliding over the 
sea. The ocean breezes were soft and refreshing. The ban- 
uers of the gondolas fluttered gaily in the air: and all. was 
blithe and beautiful. Near the state-vessel of the Doge, float- 
ed the barge of the Duke de Faurini, but the eye of the mul- 
titude was not turned to him: his daughter—the last remain- 
ing prop of his house—the beautiful Rosline—the bright flow- 
ev of the Republican States—occupied the attention of those 
around her. 

Rosline was, at this period, entering her eighteenth year— 
the time when the females of the south possess that peculiar 
beauty, which unites the vivid loveliness of youth with the 
maturer grace of womanhood; hers were the true Italian em- 
vellishments; the vermilion lips—the clear brown cheek, o- 
ver which the damask tinge rested—the dark flashing eyes, 
bespeaking a heart formed for devoted love, mingled with an 
enchanting maiden delicacy, to which often the Venetian fe- 
males are stranygers—these were the few gems of worth the 
observer could at first discover; the remainder glittered in the 
soul's. casket. But Rosline’s love—her first love—and what 


“ove fs so fervent as that of youth? was given; and the heart's 


iffeation of one, whose vows were to her the world alone she 
eWyld breathe, she received. Who then wondered that the 
Heautiful girl gazed not on the scene before her—that the 
inusie’s strain was unheard—and the showy spectacle was to 
her insipid? Suvely no one; the man who possessed her love 
was by her side—and in his presence, the world’s pleasure 
and the city’s gaiety were tasteless.—The youngest son of a 
noble British family, possessed of high personal and mental 
beauty, the inheriter of a relative’s princely fortune, aspired 
to the hand of Rosline, and became her accepted lover—her 
vetrothed husband. ‘ 

On the sparkling bosom of the sea there now reigned an un- 
broken silence: the Doge pronounced the well-known senten- 
ues, and the glittering ring fell; then the loud elarions, min- 
gled with the shout of countless voices, rent the air; the as- 
sembled gondolas dispersed, and the living tide once more en- 
tered the city. The vows of attachment—the hurried accents 
gf the Englishman—were again listened to, and prolonged— 
until the gilded bark arrived at the marble steps of the Duke’s 
palace. 

" She entertainment given that evening by the Duke exceed- 
‘d, in splendour and magnificence, the banquet of the Doge on 
the preceeding morning. But amid the beautiful ond noble 
females who graced the mansion, Rosline shone conspscuous; 
wandering with her Jover through the long colonades, in which 
adim twilight reigned; or, encircled by his arm, and mingling 
in the festive dance; she wasalike an earthly paradise.—But, 
alas! it was doomed to be transient, fleeting, and decaying 

The clock of St. Mark tolled the third hour of morut 
ihe guests departed:—Stcinford pressed the lips of R 
once more, and repeated the lengthened adieu—-ever and a- 
non casting a lingering glance us she crossed 4 idor to 
her apartments. * @ 

It was at that moment a messenger arrived at the palace, 
bearing a letter for the Englishman, which she said required 
uis immediate perusal; it was from his Wative isle, from his 
brother: init he said their father lay on his death-bed, and de- 
sired to see his last-born before life was efided; the letter con- 
cluded with an earnest wish for Steinford’s instant return to 
Mngland. 

With the speed of lightning, he placed the packet in his bo- 
som, andstrode across the gallery, leaving the courier alone, 
and surprised at his veheimence. His frantic enunciation 
of their parting excited deep terror in the breast of Rosline, 
"s he entered her apartment. No lamp burned in the room, 
aud the faint rosy tinge which gleamed in the east threw u 
pleasing light on the snowy pillars and silken draperies. 

_ “Dearest Rosline, we must part,” he repeated in a ivem- 
pling tone: ‘‘but J will return again.” 

‘“‘Never—never,” said Rosline, ina low whisper; ‘‘Steinford 
{ know full well the character of your northern men; licre, J 
hold you in a silken chain; there, its links will sever—absence 
annuls the strongest tie of love.” 

‘“‘Rosline, dearest Rosline,” he returned, “if you value my 
‘ature peace of mind, talk notinsuch astrain. Can yon dis- 
irust my attachment?”—and pressed her to his heart as he 
spoke—‘may you ke avenged ifI forsake you! Sweet one, 
doubt not my truth.” 

“Henry,” exclaimed Rosline, disengaing herself from his 
embrace, ‘the original of this” (and she drew from her bosom 
his picture) “shall never cease to occupy my heart.” 

‘{ swear by the bright beams of that rising sun, that life it- 
self shall fail to animate my frame, before my love for thee 
shall be quenched.” 

, ‘Holy Mary!” she continued, bending before the Image of 
‘ue Virgin, “register my vow. And now Steinford,” she ad- 
vied, “look on this scene once again; morning has crimsoned 
‘ne ocean, and the fresh air waves the orange boughs in the 
vaicohy. When in Britain, if perchance you see yon glorious 
uldinary rise above your nothern hills, say, wil] you remem 
‘ev Rosline? will one thought be here.” 
“Qae thought?” said Steinford reproachfully; will not this 
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all will be of thee. You wrong me, by my life, you wrong me, 
Rosline.”” 

“Saint Agnes grant I may,” she returned; “but my nurse, 
in days of old, bid me beware of English love: she used to say 
the climate of tie south fostered the passion of the Italians; 
and that when the sky was ever cloudless, the heart would 
be ever fickle. You must think me silly; but when a child 
these words sank deep into my breast.——Now to rest, Hen- 
ry—I will prepare your repast before you leave me,”—and 
she bent her head to hide the warm tears, which fell rapidly. 

“There will be no rest this day for me,” said Steinford; in 
an hour I shall be on my road; therefore, my farewell must be 
brief.” 

“Rosline, you will see me again at Venice—then,”’ he ad- 
ded in a fond whisper, ‘‘we part no more.” 

But the separation did not apper to affect the maiden sen- 
sibly; she repeated in an eager tone, ‘An hour, didst thou say? 
Wilt thou promise me to remain one hour longer here?” 

‘Surely, surely, dearest,” reply; ‘“‘I promise you— 
your father, Roslinc—I must re I depart. Once more 
farewell!” and he clasped her to his heart again and again— 
then left her; no sigh, no ery of agony burst from the lips of 
Rosline; the door closed, and he was gone. 

The travels of one in haste to regain his native land, are 
generally void of interest, so it was with Steinford’s; his jour- 
ney exhibited little variety, and he arrived at the castle of his 
father in safety, but too late. The last sigh of his parent had 
been breathed—the last prayer for his welfare had been 
offered up—and the senseless form was laid in its narrrow 
bed, there to meet corruption. 

The dreadful uncertainty, the feverish impatience of him 
who hopes the best yet dreads to hear the confirmation of his 
fears, generally produces intense grief, when the fatal truth is 
known. Henry’s sorrow was therefore deep, though unavail- 
ing, and he asked if happiness would ever more belong to him: 
his heart at that moment answered, No.—But what does not 
time accomplish? 

The keen edge of afllietion is destroyed; the moistened eye 
is dried; and the wounded heartishealed. Thus, then, it is 
through life. When the bosom is surcharged with misery, it 
is then obdurate to the voice of comfort; let a few months pass 
and he who had before turned away, will listen with avidity. 
So it was with Steinford; the young recluse again mingled in 
society, and the laugh of gaiety again played upon his lips. 

And where now is Rosline? ‘Truly, it must be said, if she 
was thought of, it was casually:-—if her devoted attachment 
was remembered, it was only as a pleasant dream—a delight- 
ful vision—from which the sleeper awoke to dread realities. 

But what had caused this change? What had turned Stein- 
ford’s affections from one to whom he had sworn everlasting 
allegiance?—one, in whose Lbreasthe would never, never be 
forgotten? The worid had causedit. The-voice of flattery 
had been poured in the ear of the rich and handsome Steinford; 
the cye ofan English maiden had beamed on him—and Ros- 
line was forgotten... anid 
t is not that the heart ofan is unformed to centre its af- 

; ne object, and that one alone; but it is the de- 
e, the propensity, # I may so term it, of fettering the affec- 
tions of nany—of leading crowds in his chains; dealing life or 
death, by smiles or frowns. 

During this time the conscience of Henry did not slumber 
—and, when it reproached hit, he would mingle in the dissi- 
pations of the city, and speed to the haunts of the profligate. 
A young Italian had constantly attended him, whether it was 
to the courtly feast, or noisy revel; though it was evident he 
was ill atease in Britain. Those who regarded the evident 
melancholy of the boy, would fain have persuaded Steinford to 
send him again to his native land: no feeling of pity instigated 
them; they liked not the presence of “$he familiar,” as he was 
termed; at their nightly orgies his scornful smile told of his 
contempt, and again his tearful eye spoke of sorrow for his 
master. 

One night, one eventful night, when after a crowded ball, 
Elenry conducted a lady, to whom it was said he was tobe 
united, to her equipage, he motioned the Italian to approach: 
“Thy lady’s carriage,” he exclaimed; seek for it Julio:—thou 
must have him for thy page,” he continued, addressing his 
companion; but the boy started forward: 

“Nay, nay, it cannot be,” he remarked, tremulously, “I am 
no hireling to be transferred at pleasure,’ and the deep flush 
on his hitherto pallid cheek bespoke his determination. 

“Back, back, boy,” said Steinford in a tone of anger, thrust- 
ing him aside; ‘you are unmindful of your station.” 

As he spoke, the countenance of Julio altered; the crimson 
blood waxed faint, the flashing eye beamed not; the curled lip 
became still—he would have spoken—but, with a half sup- 
pressed sigh he turned away to his errand. 

“Tis a strange boy,” said Steinford;‘‘I met him at a post 
house near Venice where he told.me alamentable story of his 
love; and, mingling his tale with well-timed flattery, induced 
me to engage him.” The carriageof Lady Caroline M—— 
was, at this moment, announced; presently it was gone, and 
Henry departed. To a gambling house in —— he proceeded; 
he was now become an adept im fashionable vice, and “‘Stein- 
ford, the gamester,”’ was his usual appellation: . 

Those who have witnessed the ae look, the convulsive 
laugh, the eager impatience, at the fall of the dice, can alone 
_ the scene which presented itself to the of Stein- 

‘ord; but he heeded it not, and soon was en 


Infuriated at his loss, Henry's antagonist threw agnin, and a- 





“poh engruss all?—my daily fancies—my.nightly dreams—all, 


in the 2 
the stake was thousands; he threw, on wm. 
gain lost. Then it. was. that the led hegzgar uttered a 
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maniac yell, ashe exclaimed, wildly—“My wife—my child- 
ren—all, all are ruined!—I will not be unrevenged!”—and, 
with vehemence, he hurled a lamp which stood near at his 
more fortunate adversary: the blow was not doomed to de~ 
scend on him. The boy, Julio, had entered unobserved: on 
him the vengeful missile fell; the dark haired page received, 
the blow. 

“Noble boy, my life hasbeen preserved by thee!” exclaim- 
ed Steinford, and he received the senseless furm of the page jn 
his arms. 

“He does but faint,” he continued, in a tone of alarm: 
“Air! air!—let him have air! it is only aswoon!” 

With speed the still lifeless form of Julio was borne to dn 
open window Steinford tore from his head a black fillet, 
which the boy said concealed a wound; scar was none; 


but on his snowy temple there appeared a deep gash, from: . 


which no blood issued. 

The handkerchief was now untied, and his vest «, ened— 
and, to the astonishment of all present, the white bosom of a 
female was exposed to view, while around her neck depend 
ed a minature. ‘ 

Gh! that sight struck deeply on the heart of Henry: he 
knew the portrait—he knew the dead girl’s form. 

“Rosline!” he exclaimed, in a bitter anguish—‘‘your vow 
has not been broken—you are indeed avenged!” 

He prayed fervently for his death—it came not--and he lived 
many, many years; but ifa broken heart testified repentance, 
Steinford’s was sincere. 


= - — = ________ 
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STANZAS—ny Mrs. HARRIET MUZZY¥. 
Thou waning moon, thou waning moon, 
Why must thy dear light fade so soon? 
Long ere thou shin’st an orb agaiv, 

My transient joy, like thee, must wane; 
But not, like thee, will Aopes of mine, 
With renovated lustre shine! 

How many hours of joy and pain— 

How many fond sighs, breath’d in vain— 
How many a hope decay’d too soon! 

Thy beams have witnessed, waning moon; 
And ere thy crescent form appears, 

New hopes may perish, flow new tears! 
Fair moon, thy pale light softly beams, 
Upon the wood, the hills, and streams, 

Of that calm home, (that seat of truth,) 
Of those I loved in early youth; 

That love, which grew till life’s bright noon, 
Fades not, like thee, thou waning moon! 
The parting hour, the sad farewell, 

The pang which language cannot tell; 
With weeping friendship’s fruitless boon— 
“Think of me, by yon midnight moon” — 
Rush to my heart and fill my eye, 

As thy pale lustre leaves the rw 

Thou waning moon, thou waning moon, 
Why must thy dear light fade so soon? 





Female Heroism.—Kapiolani, a female chief of the highes' 
rank, (in the Sandwich Islands) had recently embraced Chris- 
tianity, and desirous of propagating it, and of undeceiving 
the natives as to their false gods, she resolved to climb the 
mountain, (a voleanic mountain with a burning crater of pro- 
digious extent) descend into the crater, and by thus braving 
the volcanic deities in their very homes, (the prevailing be- 
lief was, that the gods of the Islands resided in these fires, ) 
convince the inhabitants of the Island that God is God alone, 
and that the false subordinate deities existed only im the fan- 
cies of their weak adorers.—Thus determined, and accom- 
panied by a missionary, she with part ofher famylpand a 
number of followers ascended Peli (the mountain.) “At the 
edge of the first precipice that bounds the sunken plain, many 
of her followers and companions lost coyrage, and turned 
back; at the second, the rest earnestly entreated her to desist 
from her dangerous enterprize, and forbear to: tempt the 
powerful gods of the fires. But she proceeded, andon the 
very verge of the crater, caused the very hut we were now 
sheltered in, tobe constructed for herself and people. Here 
she was assailed anew by their entreaties to return home, and 
their assurances, that if she persisted in violating the house 
of the goddess, she would draw upon herself and those with 
her certain destruction! She aecordingly went down. the 
steep and difficult side of the crater, accompanied by a mis- 
sionary, and by some, whom leve or duty induced to follow 
her.—Arrived' at the bottom, she-pnshed a stielt into the ir 
quid. lava, and stirred the ashes of the burninglake. The 
charm. of saperstition was at that moment broken! These, 
who had expected to see the goddess, armed with flame and 
sulphurous smoke, burst forth and destroy the daring hero- 
ine, who thus braved her ia every sanctuary, were awe-struck 
when they saw thefire remain innoctious, and the flames roll 
harmless, as though none were present. acknow: 
the greatness of the God of Kapiolani; and from that 
few indeed have been the offerings, and little the reverence, 
offered to the fires of Peli —(Voyage to the Sandwich Islands. 

The Will.—“Be easy,” said a rich invalid to his son-in-law, 
who was évery hour petplexing him with of bi 
wife's misbehaviour. “Be easy, I say; asher viour is 
very blameable, I will alter my will, and cut her off with a 





shilling.” He beard no more of his daugter’s failings. 
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_MISCELLANY._ 


MY WIFE’S MOTHER. 


My uncle George was never easy till he got all the males of 
the family married. He hns said to me, at Jeast a hundred 
times, “John, I’m surprised you don’t settle.” 1 did not at 
first understand his meaning. I was walking with him in the 
Temple Gardens, and while we were in the act of contempla- 
ting the beauties of the majestic Thames—I allude to aman 
Ta ared night-cap walking to and fro on a floating raft of tied 
dimbers, and a coal barge embedded in mud—he stopped short 
on the gravel walk and said, “John, why don’t you settle?” 
Concluding that he was tired, I answered ‘Oh, by all means;” 
and satdowmin the green alcove at the eastern extremity of 
the footpath? “Pho!” said my uncle, “I don’t mean that. I 
mean why don’t you marry? There’s your brother Tom is 
settled. and has had seven children, not reckoning two who 
died of the measles: and Charles is settled, and he has nine; 
his eldest boy Jack is tall enough to thump him: and Edward 
is settled, at least he will be, as soon as Charlotte Payne has 
made up her mind tolive in Lime street. I wonder why you 
don’t settle.” “Pray uncle,” said I, “of what Bucks Lodge 
are you a noble brother?” “Why do you ask?’ said he. “Be- 
cause,” replied 1, “you seem to think men are like masonry; 
never to be depended upon till they settle.” As we walked 
homeward, we saw that adventurous aeronaut Garderin flying 
over our heads; and while we were wondering at his valour, 
he cut the rope that fastened his balloon to his parachute, 
and began to descend in the latter towards the earth. My 
uacle George began to run as fast as his legs could carry him, 
looking all the while so intently upwards, that he did not ad- 
vert toa nurse maid and two children, whom he accordingly 
upset in his course, and nearly precipitated into the subja- 
centooze. What's the matter, uncle?” said]. “Matter!” 
answered my outinian relative, “why, I am going to look af- 
terGarnerin. J shall never be easy till I see him settled.” 

In process of time my uncle began to be seriously displeas- 
ed at my not settling. Population, he seemed to opine, was 
on the wane. And if any thing should happen to my brothers 
‘Fom and Charles, and their respective families, not omitting 
Hdward and his issue, when his intended wife should have 
conquered her repugnance to Lime street, what would be- 
come of the house of Jackson. It might be deed, defunct, 
extinct, like the Plantagenets and Montmorencies of other 
days, unless I, John Jackson, of Finsbury Circus, underwri- 
ter, became accessary to its continuation. The dilemma 
was awful, and’my uncle George had money to leave. I ac- 
cordingly resolved to fallin love. This, however, I found to 
be a matier more easily resolved upon than accomplished. 
The Batavian government, after Lord Duncan’s naval victory, 
passed a series of resolutions, the firat of which ran thus: 
‘Resolved, thata new marine be built;” out I never heard of 
a single seventy-four thatever after issued from Rotterdam 
docks: and certain disaffected Hibernians in Dublin, in the 
year 1798, by way of discouraging British trade, made a pa- 
triotic determination in the words and figures following, that 
#3 to say, “Resolved, that every thing coming from England 
be burned, except her coals, which we have occasion for.” 
Paddy here put himself in a cleft stick, and so did I when I 
resolved to fallin love.--A man may fall ina ditch whenever 
he pleases:—he must fall in love when and where he can. 

My mother recommended Susan Roper to me as a suitable 
match; and so she was as far as circumstances extend. Her 
Yather was a reputable coal merchant, living in Chatham- 
place: I tried very much to be in love with her, and one 
warm evening when she sang ‘‘Hush every breeze,” in a boat 
under the second arch of Blackfriars-bridge, and accompani- 
ed herself upon the guitar, I thought that J was in love—but 
it went off before morning. I was afterwards very glad it 
was so, for Susan Roper turned out very fat, and ate mustard 
with. Her roastbeef. She married Tom Holloway, the Poli- 
cy r, alld 1 wished himjoy. 1 wish it him still, but! 
oubt the efficacy of my prayers, inasmuch as his wife’s visage 
bears a strong resemblance to the illuminated dial-plate of 
St. Giles’s church clock. 

My next affair was more decisive in its result.—Old Mrs. 
Cumming, of St. Helen’s place, Bishopsgate street, hada 
daughter named Jane, who taught me some duetts. We 
sang, ‘‘When thy bosom heaves a sigh,”—‘Take back the 
Virgin page,””—and “Fair Aurora,” with impunity. But when 
itcame to “Together let us range the fields,” where the high 
contracting parties talk about “tinkling rills”and “rosy beds”, 
the old lady who had hitherto sat in seeming carelessness on 
the sofa, hemming doyleys, requested to speak with me in the 
back drawing-room; and shutting the door, asked me my in- 
tentions. My heart was in my mouth, which plainly implied 
that it was still inmy own keeping. Nevertheless, I had no 
answer ready; so Jane Cumming and I were married on that 
day month.—My Uncle George was so delighted at my being 
settled, that, after making us a present ofa silver cofiee-pot, 
he exclaimed, “I shall now die happy,” an intention, how- 
ever, Which he hassince shown himself in no hurry to carry 
into effeet. Now came my wife’s mother into play. Spar- 
rows leave their daughters to shift for themselves the mo- 
ment they are able to take the wing. (My Uncle George 
calls this barbarous, and says, they should wait till they are 
settled.) But in Christian countries, like England, one’s 
wife’s mother is notso unnatural. Mrs. Cumming lives, as I 
mentioned, in St. Helen's place: I reside in Finsbury-cirens: 
so that the old lady has only to cross Bishopsgate-street, pass 
the church-yard, and issue through the iron bars at the base 
of Broad-street buildings, and here she is. This makes itso 
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very convenient, that she is never out ofmy house. Indeed, 
all the congratulations of my wife’s friends, verbal and epis- 
tolary, ended with thisapophthegm: ‘*Then it must be so 
delightfal to you to have your Mamma so near!” It is, in 
fact not only delightful, but quite providential. f do not 
know what my wife would do without my wife’s mother. She 
is’the organ blower to the organ—the kitchen jack to the 
kitchen fire—the verb that governs the accusative case. Mrs. 
Cumming has acquired, from the pressure of time, rethera 
stoop in her gait; but whenever my wife is in the family way, 
my wife’s mother is as tall and perpendicular as a Prussian 
life-guardsman. Such a bustling about the house, such & cry 
of “hush” to the pre-existent children, and such.a bevy of di- 
rections to Jane! The general order given to my wife is to 
lie flat upon her back, and look at nothing but the fly-trap 
that hangs from the ceiling. For five months out of the 
twelve, my wife is parallel to the horizon, like a good quiet 


monumental wife in Westminster Abbey, and my wife’s mo- 
ther is sitting beside h bottle of Kau de Cologrie in 
one hand, and one of club books in the other. By 
the way, talking of book-clubs, it makes « great difference, 
as to the utility of those Institutions, whether the members 
of them are married orsingle.. My wife’s mother isa wo- 
man ofuncoramon purity of mind, and so consequently is my 
wife. We have accordingly discarded our Malone and Stee- 
vens to make way to Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. My ex- 
pensive quarto edition of Paradise Lost, printed for J. and J. 
Ritcher, Great Newport-street, in the year 1794, is dismissed 
to an empty garret, because it contains cuts of our first par- 
ents undecorated by the tailor end milliner. It is to be sue- 
ceeded by a Family Milton, edited by the late Mr. Button- 
worth, in which our aforesaid progenitors are clad, like the 
poet’s own evening, ‘in sober grey.””. My wife’s mother is 
herself editing a Family sop, in which old Menenius Agerip- 
pa’s fable of the belly and the members is denominated the 
stomach and the members. Our family nomenclature is 
— unexceptionable. Water according to us, is the ele- 
mental fluid, a mad dog is a rabid animal, anda stroke of the 
palsy is a paralytic seizure. Little Charles was yesterday 
rebuked for alledging that he had seen a mad bull, and inform- 
ed by my wife’s mother that the animal, which had excited 
his fears, was an over-driven ox. A pair of trowsers is the 
rest of a man’s dress; newspaper-reporters are gentlemen 
connected with the press; and a sheepstealer making his ex- 
it under the gallows, is not hanged but launched into eterni- 
ty. Neither do our obligations to my wife’s mother end here. 
Our workmen she has changed to operatives; and by purity 
of reason she would have denominated the parish workhouse 
an opera-house, had she not been apprehensive that in so do- 
ing she might then cause Miss Fanny Ayton, in error, to call 
upon us in se of are-engagement. Old Bethlem is alrea- 
dy Liverpoo] street, ana we only wait do see Edivburgh faisly 


launched as the Modern to call Broker’s-row Cabi- 















Green-room of Drury-lane theatre. When young girls are 
called upon to perform in London playhouses, it is customary 
for their mothers to come tolook after them, to adjust their 


dress, rub their cheeks with a remged hare’s foot, and prevent 
viscounts from fa}ling in love with them. It so happerted that 


five young girls were wanted in the drama: the consequence 
was that five fat black-bonneted mothers blockaded the Green 
room. ‘Did you ever see any thing like it?” ejuculated Mua- 
den in an under-tone; “Vl bring my own mother to-morrow 
night! I've as mueh right as they have!”—Munden’s moth 
er!!! 

My Uncle George dined withus yesterday se’nnight, and 
before dinner askediny wife what she thought of the weathe 
—‘Mamma thinks it cold forthe time of year,” was the 
answer. Atdinner, she was asked by Sir Anthony Andrews 
whether she would take red or white wine: Mrs. Cuvnmin: 
happened at the moment to be deep in conversation with the * 
clergyman of our parish, who sat next to her, about the opera 
Proserpina, which the clerical gentleman wished to see revi - 
ed, adding: ‘““Youremember, Ma’am, what a fine situation oc 
eurs in the story when Proserpine invokes the aid of Jove ta 
punish her gloomy abducer.” My wife’s mother could not ac- 
cuse herself of remembering any thing aboutit. When Doc» 
tor Stubble had explained the story, the old lady shook hea 
head, and wondered that a deity, who behaved in that way ou 
his wife’s mother, could be allowed to continue on his throne 
“It was in the infernal regions,’ said the Doctor. “I’mylad 
of it, a brute!” ejaculated Mrs. Cumming. During the whole 
of this colloquy, Sir Anthony Andrews sat with his wine-glass 
in his right hand,waiting for my wife’s decision. The poor givi 
—(she is only thirty-four)—-waited for her mother’s fiat. 
“White, my dear,” said the old lady,—and white it was. 

I own J am puzzled to know what my wife will do when my 
wife’s mother dies, which, in the course of nature she must 
do first. The laws of this country prevent her from mounting 
the pile, like a Hindoo widow, or descending into the grave, 
like Sinbad, the sailor. But J will not anticipate so Jamenta~ 
ble an epoch. Two incidents more, and Ihave done. We weni 
last Wednesday, with my uncle George and my wife’s mother, 
to Covent Garden theatre to see ‘Peter Wilkins, or the fly- 
ing Indians,” whom, by the way, my wife’s mother mistoak 
for defeated Burmese. Miss M. Glover and Miss J. Scott, act- 
ed two flying Gowries, and were swinging across the stage, 
when Mrs. Cumming expressed a wish togo home. ‘No, no, 
wait a little,” said my unole, looking up to the theatrical fir- 
mament, “I’m quite uneasy about those two girls; I hope 
they'll soen settie.”-—Last Sunday Doctor Stubble gave us au 
excellent sermon: the object was the fall of man; in which he 
descanted ry upon the happiness of Adam in Paradise. 
“Alas!” ejaculated I to myself, as we walked homeward, 
“his happiness even there, must have been incomplete! fis 
wife had no mother.” 
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net crescent.‘ But to retu 
wife and my wife’s mother 
ing all the quartos and octay at co 
all get into my wife’s boudoir, as my wifg's 
tened it, whence they seldom SS r A 
after they are transferrable. This costs tre an extras 
pence per book per diem: but that’s a trifle, I sent up-stairs 
yesterday for something to amuse me, hoping fér De Vere, 
and down came little Billy with Baverstock on Brewing, with 
a portrait of the author prefixed. I myself drink nothing 
but water, but the secretary of the club brews his own beer. 
I sent back Baverstock on Brewing, witha request for some- 
thimg more funny; whereupon my wife’s mother sent me 
down Sermons by the Rev. Something Andrews, of Walworth, 
with a portrait of the author likewise prefixed. Mr. Bur- 
ridge, the indigo brok€r, happened to be with me when this 
latter publication arrived; and when we happeued also to be 
discoursing about what trade my nephew Osgood should be. 
brought up to, Mr. Burridge cast his eye upon the portrait, 
and said, ‘Has your nephew got a black whisker?” “Yes,” 
I answered. ‘And a white shirt collar?” “Yes.” “Then 
bring him up to the church.” It appears to me that a book 
club would be a good thing if we could but get the books we 
want, and when we want them. But perhaps fam too par- 
ticular. 

We never have a dinner without, of course, inviling my 
wife’s mother. Indeed she always settles the day, the dishes, 
andthe party. Last Wednesday I begged hard to have Jack 
Smith invited; but no—my wife’s mother was inexorable. 
The Jast time he dined with us he was asked for a song. Mrs. 
Cumming wanted him to sing “My Mother had a Maid called 
Barbara;” thinking that daughters should bear in mind not 
only they mothers, but their mothers’ maids; whereupon wliat 
does Jack do, but breaks cover as follows:— 

“The Greeks they went fighting to Troy; 
The Trojans, they came out to meet ’em: 
*Tis known to each little school-boy 
How the Greeks they horse-jockeyed and beat ’em. 


“No house in that day was secured; 
They made them too hot for their holders; ” 
And AZneas, not being insured, 
Pack’d off with his dad on his shoulders, 
Singing Rumpti, &c.” 
This wasintolerable. Aman who would mention a husband’s 
father thus irreverently, could only wait for an opportunity 
in order to Jampoon a wife’s mother. Jack is consequently 
suffering under the bann of the Finsbury empire. This re- 








minds me of an old incident that happened under my cogniz- 










Ex-Kings—The story in one of the German papers respect - 
ing the reduced state and poverty of the Ex-King of Sweden, 
ives birth tosingular reflections. It appears that he was 
bliged to travel outside a diligence in inclement wea~ 
r want of funds to pay for an inside place, and that his 
were frostbitten in consequence. What a lesson ou 
the hs ay of human affairs! So striking an instance of 
the ee ortune has not been played since the ex-king ot 
Corsit®## Theodore, who lies buried in St. Ann’s Church, Lon- 
don. He received in state a deputation which came to pay 
him some petty amount of a charitable subscription, under 
the gorgeous canopy of a check curtained half tester bed, his 
only furniture in the garret where he lived, and robed in « 
dress coat out at the elbows. The times have indeed been s: 
fruitful in vicissitude, that the imagined meeting of the four 
Ex-Kings in Voltaire’s Candide, who possessed only one shir’ 
between them, isno longer a romance. Sometimes fortune 
appears no longer blind, Similarly abrupt changes, but of an 
opposite character, have also raised men from the lowest sta- 
tions to the highest, by their own merit. Of this, Bernadotte, 
the crowned remnant of the Bonaparte school, is an extrac 
dinary instance.— Truth Teller. 














Wilkes on the receipt of a challenge from Horne Tooke, 
sent the following reply: —“Sir, I do not think it my business 
to cut the throat of every desperado that may be tired of his 
life, but as T amhigh Sheriff of the city of London, it may 
happen that I may shortly have an opportunity of attending 
to you in my official capacity, in which case I will answex 
for it that you shall have no ground to complain of my endea 
vors to serve you.” 

Method of quelling a Riot.—The Highlanders of Scotland are 
much disposed to quarrel, when affected by the exhalations of 
the mountain dew. A certain fiscal was recently disturbed, 
while enjoying the society of a friend, by “Mary the Maid ot 
the Inn,” who broke in upon them, and announced, in a Ja- 
mentable tone, that two men were fighting in Mc *s, and 
the fiscal was wanted immediately. The worthy official, af- 
ter seratching his head for some time, (for who would not 
consult the crown lawyers in such a dilemma) turned to Mary, 
and told her to go to Me and tell him, ‘to give the man 2 
gill, provided they gave over fighting.” —‘But if theyll not 
do’t, Sir,” said Mary. “In that case,” rejoined the fiscal 
(turning to his toddy), “tell him to make the rascals fight till 
I come.” 

Mr. Stringer has paid £400 to be excused se, ving as Sherid 
of London and Middlesex. 


A mineral spring, superior in its medieal qualities to fre 
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waters of Balistown, has keen discovered in N. York city 
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“noe,” are reeeived—The former shall appear in our next— 


the others are not of that cast which will warrant their re- 
ceiving an insertion. 

New Novels—There is in press, and will be published in N. 
York and Boston, nearly simultaneously with its appearance 
in London, a new novel, entitled “the Buecaneers, or a Ro- 
mance of ourown country in its ancient day, illustrated with 
livers Marvellous Histories, gathered from the most authen- 
fie chronicles and affirmed records extant, from the settle- 
ment of the Neirur Nederlandts until the times of the famous 
Richard Kidd, carefully collected, in five books.” 

The work is one of somewhat strange form, and is thought 
to be asatire on modern men, manners, fashions and politics, 
is existing in the city and state of New York, and though in 
a disguise like Knickerbocker’s New History of New York, 
yet the characters are skilfully pourtrayed, and easily to be 
recognized. The scene lays in New York and its vicinity, in 
the old times, and the story is one interesting and effective, 
although it is supposed one of the chief attractions of the 
work will be its just and excellent hits upon that class styled 
the bon ton, or rather as it has been lately called, the “Good 
Society” of the commercial emporium; those who ride hard 
trotting horses, and give great routs, should read, for it seems, 
as Burns says, 

“There is achiel amang them taking notes, 
And faith he’ll prent them.” 

We know not whether this production is to be attributed to 
\Iv. Noah, but having seen several sketches on the same sub- 
ject inthe Enquirer, induces us to the belief that he is not 
dnaequainted with the author. We shal) probably give some 
of them in our next. 


Hope Leslie—This novel, from the pen of the author of Red- 
wood, has been received by the literary world with the high- 
estadmiration. Itsscenes are Jaid in New England, some of 
which are of the most lively description. It is only moderate 
“praise to say, (remarks the N. ¥Y. American,) that this last 
work of our gifted countrywoman will take high rank. It 
has many merits, not the least of which is,-and it, indeed, 
seems to have been particularly aimed at by the writer,~ 
that it will, we think, induce many of a]l ages to recur to the 
early history ofourcountry, and to make themselves more 
thoroughly acquainted with the pure, intellectual, and virtu- 
ous, though bigoted, race of men who settled New England, 
ind with the seenes of thrilling interest, and oft-recurring pe- 
‘il, through which they planted and maintained their settle- 
ments, untilthe wilderness smiled beneath their labours— 
ond a home anda country was created for their descendants. 

It is pot our design to give any analysis of the story of Hope 
Leslie,—we assume it, indeed, as a matter of course, that 
those who indulge at all,in this sort of reading, will already 
have read, or be about reading, these two charming volumes 

-nor to enter into any criticism as to its execution, but sim- 
ply to bear our testimony tothe attyactions of a work that 
we may proudly claim a3 American, and that, as Americans, 
we should not only admire, but remunerate. 





Governor Troup agtin in difficully—The Southern Advocate 
says, that his excellency has the extremo misfortune to fall 
ont with his neighbors on every side. He must surely Jive in 
abad neighhorhood. Ho has lately recalled the commissioners 
sent out by Georgia, to meet those of the United States, ap- 
pointed to run the line between that state and Florida, be- 
causé it was not likely to run exactly to suit him. It is bnt 
a year or twosince he struck up agontroversy with the Gov- 
trnor of Alabama, on the subject of the line between the two 
states, and afterwards backed out of it, not entirely ‘to the 
satisfaction of the candid and reflecting part of the citizens 
of Georgia. The cause of the dispute about the Florida line 
is Said to be this: that it is likely to take a narrow strip of 
the ferritory claimed to be within the limits of Georgia. This 
oes not suit the calculations of his excellency, who, so faras 
it respects territory, goes strictly upon the old: maxim, ‘keep 
What you’ve got, and get what you can.’ 


———= 


Jonn S. Tyson, @8q..our present delegate, is again announ- 
ced as a candidate to represent {his city in the mest General 
Mssembly of Maryland. 
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The Hon. John Sergeant, American Minister to the Con- 


4 gress of Tacubaya, has arrived home in the brig Eliza, from 


Vera Cruz. Fhe Congress did not assemble, as was expected. 


The Harper’s Ferry Free Press says, “Capt. M‘Neill, Dr. 
Howard, Lieut. Dillahunt, and some other gentlemen atta ch- 
ed to the Engincer Corps, are now in this county, on a recon- 
noisance of the Virginia route for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road.” 

A splendid ball was given last week by the officers and re- 
sidents of Fortress Monroe, to the officers of the U. S. ship 
Natchez. The company consisted of about 200, among whom 
were many ladies and gentlemen from Norfolk, &c. who were 
entertained in a style of elegance characteristic of their gal- 
lant hosts. 

Several robberies have -_ © committed in the 
neighborhood of North Charles e houses of Mrs. Lin- 
denberger, and Capt. Claxton, of the Navy, have been enter- 
ed, and a number of valuable articles of plate stolen there- 
from. Among the plate taken from Capt. Claxton’s, were 
two silver goblets, with appropriate inscriptions, presented 
to his two sons by the Hon. John Sergeant, previous to his 
sailing from Philadelphia in the U. 8. ship Hornet, under the 
command of Capt Claxton. 


——- 





A fire broke out about 3 o’clock, on Monday last, at the 
corner of Second street and Marsh Market space—but little 
damage was done to the building, but a person was seriously 
injured in actively assisting to prevent the progress of the 
flames. 

The Winnebago Indians have eommenced hostilities at Prai- 
rie du Chein, and the mining districts; a boat ascending the 
river had been completely riddled, two men on board killed, 
and two badly wounded. The citizens at Prairie were much 
alarmed, and had left their habitations and taken refuge in 
the fort, where they were making exertions to defend them- 
selves against an attack. Gen. Atkinson having been noti- 
fied by express of this state of things, immediately ordered 
two regiments to the scene of operations, and as the river 
was in fine order for the passage of the steam boats with the 
troops and stores, it is to be hoped that an immediate check 
has been given to further hostilities. 

The trial of Strang and Mrs. Whipple for the murder of Mr. 
Whipple, took place in Albany last week. Strang was found 
guilty. Mrs. Whapple’s trial was not fizished. Strang be- 
haved with the utmost hardihood. At times, when there was 
any error on the part of the witnesses, he shewed a disposi- 
tion to be jocular, and in one or two instances laughed out- 
right. He seemed mostly indifferent to the trial, altho’ there 
were periods when the feelings of his nature seemed to be ex- 
cited, and intense intetcst took the place of indifference.— 
Of this man, as shewn by the evidence upon the trial, it may 
be said that few have ever possessed a spirit so coolly bent on 
the destruction of human life, so steeled against the sympa- 
thies of our nature, or so heedless of consequences, either 
here or hereafter. That there was a passion, strong often in 
the weakest men, which urged him forward, must be admit- 
ted; but that passion was merely the means by which the a- 
trocity of his disposition and the coolness of his cruelty were 
ordained to be developed. One can hardly imagine a being 
clothed in the form and lineaments of humanity, so dead to 
every touch of compunction. The father and uncle of Strang 
sat near him during the trial, and were in different degrees o- 
vercome by their feelings. When the verdict was announ- 
ced by the jury, scarcely a mnscle of the prisoner moved, or 
a change of eountenance told the workings ofa mind that had 
led him on toruin. The Court have directed that no part of 
the evidence in the case of Strang shall be published, until 
the trial of Mrs. Whipple is finished. 

There were some disturbances at Kingston, (Canada,) on 
the 12th ult. it being the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Boyne. It wascelebrated by the Irish Orange Lodge by a 
procession, but a numberof Irish laborers on the canal as- 
sembled to prevent it. Stones-were thrown and pistols fired 
on bothsides. Several persons were severely injured. The 
civil power being insufficient to preserve the peace, the mili- 
tary were called out, and‘tranquility restored. 

An Indian woman living in Canada has reared a yoting 
deer for sometime with much maternal tenderness. She sold 
itlately.to a storekeeper’s wife in the market place, to whose 
house she goes every duy and allows the beautiful little ani- 
mal to suck her breasts. Yesterday we beheld the equaw sit- 
ting with her child at one breast, and the young deer sucking 
the other. Itstwo fore paws were omy on the lap, pad- 
dling ina very — manner, while it 
nourishment usually appropriated to infants.—Montreal pap. 

A fountain of carburetted kydrogen gas has been discover- 
ed at Portland Harbor, (Lake Erie,) and preparations are 
making to raise it upon a pedestal, as a substitute for a 
house. The gas issaes fissures of the rock about fif- 
ty feet above the surface of the water in the harbor, and {s 
of aufitctent quantify to afford o most brilliant light. 


—_—-- 


eagerly received the 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Greece.—The arrivals from Europe in the present week, 
furnish us with intelligence of the most Gisastrous nature— 
The first attempt in the cause, made under the auspices of 
Lord Cochrane, has been most signally defeated, and thous- 
ands of that unfortunate race have received at Athens,—once 
the light and glory of the world,—that fate which their bre- 
thren at Missolonghi had previously sustained. 

The Greeks, it seems, had assembled 10,000 men for the re- 
lief of Athens. 4000 had marched in the direction of Asoma- 
to, at the north of the Pyreus, for the purpose of attacking 
the Turks in the rear, who occupied a fortifi€d position a- 
mong the olive groves, while the other troops were to attack 
them infront. On the 4th, Kariakaki commenced the attack 
on the Turks, and was killed, with 300 of his men. Onthe 6th, 
an engagement took place between the Turks and the Greeks 
who had eflected a landing from the fleet. 2000 men sent 
by Redchid Pacha, attacked them, and the defeat and slaugh- 
ter-of the Greeks was horrid. Out of 22 Philhellonists, 18 
were killed. The total loss of the Greeks was 2500. Lord 
Cochrane with difficulty suceeeded in taking on board the 
fleet the remnant of the army, and Gen. Church, in rallying 
his troops, narrowly escaped being made prisoner. The ex- 
pedition is said to have been well planned, and the defeat is 
attributed to the superiority@f the Turkish eavalry. 

The Grecks, though defeatéd with great loss, still contin- 
ued their efforts for the preservation of Athens. At the re- 
ceipt of the last intelligence, Gen. Church still kept posses- 
sion of the heights of Phalermo with 3000 men; and on the 
16th of May, ten days after the defeat, the Acropolis 
out. On the 13th, Lord Cochrane was seouring the A 
lago in search of reinforcements. All hopes, however, of 
preserving the town had been abandoned by his lordship, and 
he had requested the French admiral to interfore in » capitu- 
lation to save the lives of its undaunted defenders, who, how- 
ever, refused to submit toa capitulation which requiredthem 
to leave the citadel without their arms—declaring that “if 
the Pacha wished their arms, he must Come afd take them, 
but that they would not surrender them until death.” 

The interference of the Courts of London, Paris and St. Pe- 
tersburg, with the Porte, to - an end to the war, is contin- 
ued. Russia begins, from all accounts, to take an anxious 
interest in the subject. 

Great Britain—-Lord Wellington’s amecdment to the Corn 
Bill was adopted in the House of Lords by a vote of 133 to 
122. The bill was afterwards entirely withdrawn from the 


J house, which had created much disappointment and excite- 


ment in the commercial part of the community. 

Some conversation had taken place in the House of Lords 
on the subject of the continued occupation of Spain by the 
French, and from the language of ministers it was inferred’ 
that some important disclosures relative to the extent of the 
interference of the British government in the matter, would 
shortly be made. 

Scott's life of Napoleon was positively to be published in 
London on the 301 June. 

Frence—It was in contemplation by the French ministry to 
re-establish the censorship of the press—to ayoid its effects 
an association was about forming, by many of the leaders of 
the liberal party for publishing in pamphlets articles on such 
subjects as the jdfrnals will be compelled to be silent upon. 

Spain—The king of Spain is said to have written to the 
French king, begging himto withdraw his tr@ops from the 
Spanish territory. Thisstep was taken, it was said, at the 
instigation of the British ambassador. 

_ The German nobility are endeavoring to prevent the mar- 
riage of Madetnoiselle Sontag. It issaid that the Prince of 
H—— having applied to the Grand Marshall of Prussia to 
know whether his wife would be received at court, the latter 
replied that she could not, unless presented by his father— 
The young Prince has in vain endeavored to obtain this con- 
cession from his father. Ht is feared he will destroy himself 
rather than give up his prospect of marriage. 

II 

On dissection, a tumour, occasioned by wearing a busk, or 
oe corset, has been found on the breast of a young lady, 
who died of a supposed-constmption. * 

A Mobile paper contains the cautionary nétice of Joseph 
Ramsay,which commences thus—Woticeto the public—Where- 
as, my lawful wife Mary Ann Ramsay, having turned me out 
of doors. without any just provocation, I hereby caution, &c. 


Sa 
MARRIED—By the Bev. Dr. Roberts, Mr. John Stewart; 
to Mies Emily Thompson, both of this city. 
By the Rev. Mr. Everett, of Hallowell, Maine; Mr. John R. 
Howard, merchant of this city, to Miss Caroline Jarvis, 
At the University of Virginia, Dr. John P. Emmet, to Miss 
7 oes Tucker, from Bermuda, daughter of the late John 
Fi. Tucker, paymaster of the British army in Portugal. 


DIED—In Petersham, Mrs. Lydia, wife of Mr, I. Hough- 
ton. The circumstances attending her death wege very sin- 
gular. Mr. H. had just returned from meeting; went to the 
closet for refreshment, and while eating became choked. Af- 
ter recovering, he returned to his wife, and said, “If that vfo- 
lent cough had continued one moment longer, you would 








have been a widow!” “Then,” said she, “we should Ravé 
both gone fogetRer,” and fmmediately expired: 
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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
OH! GIVE THAT SMILE. 
Atr—Oh teach me how froin love td fly. 
Ob! give that smile—that smile again, 
Tho’ e’en from thee I sever, 
Thro’ years of joy, of care or pais, 
I'll ne’er forget—no—never! 
Dear woman’s eye may oft be met, 
And friendship’s voice may grect, 
Yet still I never can forget, 
The smile which beam’d so sweet. 
Tho’ — sparkle on my brow, 
And glad this heart the while, 
Yeteven these—as e’en’tis now, 
1] ne’er forget thy simile. 
\h! fare thee well! yet smile again, 
Tho’ now from thee I sever,— 
Thro’ years of care—of joy or pain, 
Ill ne’er forget—no—never! 


W. Ahi. P. 





ORIGINAL GENIUS—A new poct has started up in humble 
life in Scotland—His name is Rodgers, and he resides in Glas- 
gow. He has a wife and nine children, which he has sup- 
ported upon his wages, which never exceeded twelve shillings 
a week. The Montreal Heral@€ontains two specimens tak- 
en from a forthcoming volumé. One of them is of the sim- 
ple plaintive cast, the other full of the rich and joyous spirit 
of Burns. We would give the latter if it were not too Scot- 
tish in the dialect. The former is slightly common-place, but 
itis intelligible, and for a weaver, admirable. 

DINNA FORGET. 
Here, put on thy finger this ring, love, 
And, when thou art far o’er the sea, 
Perhaps to thy mind it will bring love, 
Some thought—some remembrance of me— 
Our moments of rapture and bliss, love, 
The haunts where so often we have met, 
These tears, and this last parting kiss, love, 
it tells thee, O “dinna forget!” 
We might look on yonder fair moon, love, 
Oft gazed on by us with delight, 
And think of po | other alone, love, 
At one sacred hour every night—- 
But ah! ere she’d rise to thy view love, 
To me she long, long would be set, 
‘Then look to this token more true, love, 
On thy finger—and “dinna forget.” 
Thou may’st meet faces more fair, love, 
And charms more attraétive than mince; 
Be moved by a more winning air, love, 
Or struck by a figure more fine— — 
But should’st thou a brighter cyesee, love, 
Or ringlets of amore glossy jet, 
Let this still thy talisman be, love, 
Look on it, and “‘dinna forget!” 
And O when thou writest to me, love, 
The sealing impress with this ring; 
And that a sweet earnest will be love, 
To which, with fond hope I will cling, 
That to thy vows will be true, love;® 
That happiness waiteth us yet;— 
One parting embrace—now adieu love— 
This moment I'll never forget! 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Screntiric.— Astonishing Fact—Our ingenious countryman, 
Jacob Perkins, esq. has discovered that ifa strong metallic 
~essel, full of water, and closed on all sides, be exposed to 
the action of fire till it becomes red hot, a small hole may be 
safely drilled through the side of the vessel. Through this 
hole, not one particle of-water or steam will escape, a fact 
‘which he.ascribes to the great repellent power of heat. In 
Nis letter to the editor of the Philadelphia Franklin Journal, 
dated. London, March 8th, he says: 

I discovered that a generator, at a certain temperature, al- 
though it had a small crack init, would not emit either wa- 
‘er or steam. “This fact I mentioned to a very scientific 
friend, who questioned its accuracy, and to convince him, I 
tried the experiment: but he concluded that the expansion of 
the metal must have closed the fissure. To remove every 
doubt, I proposed to drill a small hole through the side of the 
generator, which was accordingly done. After getting the 
steam up to a proper temperature, I took out the plug, and 
although we were —- the engine at ren | atmospheres, 
nothing was seen, or heard, to issue from the plug-hole; I next 
lowered the temperature, by shutting the damper and open- 
ing the furnace door; a singing from the aperture was soon 
observable, and when a coal was held before it, rapid com- 
bustion ensued; nothing, however, was yet visible, the noise 
at the same time increasing, until, finally, the roar was tre- 
mendons, and might have been heard at the distance of half a 
mile. Thig yas conclusive. J should mention, that, at the 
aperture, on wag red hot. 

My belief is, that water cannot be brought into contact 
with iron, heated to about 1200 degrees, with a force equal 
to the maximym pressure of steam, which is equalto about 
A00 atmospheres, when water is heated to about 1200 degrees. 
That pressure would, I believe, keep it in contact with iron 
At any degree of heat, and the steam would then beas dense 





THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


as water. It is very evident that if it would réquire that 
force to keep the water in contact, heated as it was at_the 
| vent-hole, thirty atmospheres must be insufficient to effect 
this; but the experiment furnishes some data towards answer- 
ing the question, at what distanee from the heated metal the 
water remained, when under the pressure of thirty atmos- 
pheres? We may safely aver, that it exceeded one-eighth of 
an inch, as the hole was one quarter ofan inch in diameter. 


Lirerarny—Carey, Lea & Co. of Philadelphia, have just 
published an uniform edition of Mr. Cooper’s novels—these 
works being stereotyped, will be sold at a moderate price. 

The same publishers have reeeived, Riehmond, or Scenes 
in the life of a Bow-street officer, drawn up from his private 
memoranda, in 2 vols. 12 mo. 

In a few days they will publish Scott’s Life of Napoleon, in 
3 vols. 8vy0.—Also, Highways and Byeways, third series; Ilyde 
Nugent, a tale of le life; Sir J. Barrington’s person- 






al Sketches; Livingst ort, introductory to a code of 
Prison Discipline. 

Messrs. Carey and Lea are introducing into this country 
those little elementary books so popular in England, ealled 
‘“‘Pinnock’s Catechisms.” They relate to almost every branch 
of science, and aredrawn up in the simplest and plainest 
terms. In Great Britain they have a universal circulation, 
and have been translated into most of the spoken languages 
of Europe. They deserve to be introduced into elementary 
schools here. 

The Epicurean, a tale by Thomas Moore, is announced as 
being in the London press. 

The Earl of Mount Edgecombe has just published in Lon- 
don a volume entitled Musical Reminiscences. He has pass- 
ed in review the most celebrated singers who have performed 
in England of late years. 

A history of Armenia, translated.from the original Arme- 
nian, by Mr. Sohannes Aydall, a gentleman of that nation re- 
sident at Calcutta, has been published. It consists of two oc- 
tavo volumes of 550 pages. The original history extended 
to 1790—and the translator has it continued to 1827. 

The Correspondence of Fenelon, collected by the Abbe Ca- 
ron, in France, Germany, and the Low Countries, has been 
recently published in 7 vols. 

The ere ee for a new literary magazine, to be styled 
the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, has just been issucd— 
Mr. Walsh, a competent judge, says, that he knows the gen- 
tleman who has undertaken the editorial function to be a 
sound scholar and very good writer. 





VARIETIES. 





; Ben Jonson—This eecentric man was a bricklayor and a sol- 
dier, and acquired great celebrity asa dramatic writer, with 
the assistance of his friend Shakepeare. At the accession of 
James I. he had the honor of preparing the device for the en- 
tertainment of the king, in his oe from the Tower to 
Westminster Abbey. In 1621, he was appointed poet Jau- 
reat, when the annual salary of 100 marks was raised to £100. 
He died in 1687, and on his grave-stone, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, is the following short inscription:— 
“Oh, rare Bon Jonson!” 

Magnus and Socin, two celebrated lawyers of Pisa, in Ita- 
ly, were frequently opposed to eaeh other on points of law— 
Upon one occasion, when the famous Lorenzo do Medicis 
was present, Magnus, finding himself very hard pressed by 
his adversary, conceived the idea of forging at the moment a 
law to suit his own peculiar case. Socin saw through the 
trick, and being no less cunning than his adversary, when it 
came to his turn to reply, he invented another law which 
completely undid the effects of Magnus’ quotation. The lat- 
ter immediately interrupted him, and called upon him to cite 
the place where the law he spoke of was to be found. ‘It is 
to be found,” replied Socin, “in the very next page to that 
you have just cited.” 


In a country town in Maine, a farmer who had for years 
been in the habit of exchanging one article of trade for ano- 
ther, had asubseription paper presented to him for a book a- 
bout being published, the terms of which were “$1 75 in 
sheep, or $1 50 in boards,” Our a duly estimat- 
ing the importance of correct information, very readily en- 
tered his name asa subscriber, with the remark that “in 
boards” was the cheapest, and he would trade that way.— 
When the distributor presented his book, he was offered in 
return a pile of pine boards, and said “this is the way I agreed 
to pay, and will pay inno other. I have no sheep to spare!” 


The Two Cats beat—A Snake Story—It has been confidently 
asserted (says the Western Star) that the black snake of A- 
merica, has the property of expanding itself to such a degree, 
that he had been known to swallow a bulk twice as big as 
itsown. Our informant states that two of these reptiles hay- 
ing lately come in contact, and both feeling the demands of 
appetite, the first assailant began on the tail of the other 
with such vigour that he soon made his antagonist look about, 
who believing in the doctrines of retaliation, began to pay 
him in his own coin, and thus they began mutually to swallow 
eaeh other, until nota vestige was to be seen! 

Anecdote.—Latour Maubourg lest his leg at the battle of 
Leipsic. 
courage, he saw his servant crying, or pretending to cry in 
the corner of his room. None of hypocrigical tears, you 
idle dog, (said his master)—you know you are very glad, for 





now you willhave only one boot to clean instead of two 


After he had suffered amputation with the greatest} 
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WELSI EPITAPH ON A WIFE. 
This spot is the sweetest, I have seen all my life, 
It raises my flowers, and covers my wife. 
ON A DRUNKEN HUSBAND. 
1 care not what flowers rise over the elf, 
Provided the drunkard will not rise himself. 
; ON A BAKER—BY Hf WIFE. 
With balm I have scatter’d the spot where he lics; 
But I hope to the Lord it won’t make his crust rise; 
I'll flower his grave, but I'l] not do as he did, 
Vor I beg to assure him, his dough is not needed. 








A general officer in the American war one evening at the 
Cocoa-tree was describing to the company the phenomena of 
certain hot and cold springs which he said he frequently 
found quite close to each other, during his campaign in thé 
western territory. Just as Selwynentered the rooin, he was 
saying that fish of various sorts abounded in the latter: and 
all that those in the army, who were fond of fish, had to 
do after the fatigues of a day’s march, in order to provide 
good dinner, was to angle for a few moments with a string 
and hook in the eoldspring, and as soon as the bait took, tu 
pull out the fish and pop it in the hot one, where it was boil- 
ed in the twinkling of aneye! This marvellous account ope- 
rated differently on the several gentlemen present; some were 
incredulous; others amazed; whilst all agreed that it was ex- 
ceedingly curious. ‘There is nothing at aJl strprising in the 
General’s narrative, gentlemen,” said Selwyn; ‘‘and indeed, 
I myself can vouch for the truth of it; for when I was in 
France I was witness to similar phenomena. In Auvergne, 
there are springs similar to those in America; but with this 
remarkable addition, that there is generally a third, contair- 
ing hot parsely and butter; accordingly, the peasants andoth~ 
ers who go a fishing, usually carry with them large wooden 
bowls or ladles: so that after the fish have been coo ac- 
cording to the General’s reecipt, they have a most délieioys 
sauce prepared forit at the same moment. You seem to doubt 
my veracity, gentlemen; therefore I only beg that those who 
are incredulous may set out for France as soon as they please, 
and see the thing with their own eyes.” ‘But, Mr. Selwyn,"’ 
said the General, consider the improbability of parsely and 
butter”—“I beg your pardon, my good sir,” interrupted S. 
“T gave you fuil credit br your story, and you are surely too 
polite not to believe mine.” 

Punniug.—T wo gentlemen, one named Woodcock, and tlie 
other Fuller, walking together, happoned to see an owl: says 
the last, that bird is very much like a Woodcock. You are 
very wrong, says the other, for it is Fuller in the head, Fut 
Jer in eyes, and Fuller all over. 

A pert young lady was walking one morning on the Stryne, 
at Brighton, when she eneountered the celebrated Wiikes-- 
‘You see,’ observed the lady, ‘1 ama come out for a little sux 
— ‘You had better get a little husband first,’ was thu: 
reply. eine 
A civit Retont.-—A general whom Talleyrand had invited 
to dine, having kept him a long time waiting, dinner was serv 
ed before his arrival. The officer arrived in the middle of the 
first course, and excused himself by saying, he had beeu de- 
tained by a Pekin; what is a Pekin, asked Talleyrand: what, 
sir, replied the general, dont you know what we military me, 
call a Pekin? every one who is not military! aye, aye,peplied ‘Pai 
leyrand, its just like us, who are accustomed to call every om: 
military who is not civil. 


Gatiteo.—At the age of 70 he was compelled by the Ingni- 
sition, to recant his opinions of the earth’s motion, which thu: 
Theologians de«lared to be false, absurd in philosophy and er- 
roneous in faith, being in direct opposstion to the Scripture ¢/ 
truth, whilst abjuring his belief, as an error, and heresy, wit: 
his knees on the ground and his head on the Bible—as soon a+ 
he rose up, he struck the carth with his foot, and muttered, 
“it moves nevertheless.” 
pe 

The Sigh—All sick persons (in Babylon) are brought out jn- 
to the most frequent places, for they use no physicians, and 
as those who come hither enquire concerning the disease o} 
the patient, when they find that they have been afflicted with 
the same, or have seen others in a like condition, they advis: 
him todo as they did to cure themselves, or as others thes 
knew had done in the same case. For to pass silently be: 
fore the sick without enquiring into the nature of the distem 
per is among them accounted a crime.—Herodotus. 
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MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lod®es 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Have in this cit 
for the ensuing weck: 

Wednesday—St. Jown’s Lopar, No. 34, at 8, P. M. 

Thursday—Puoentx Longs, No. 56, at 8, P. M. 

Friday—Conconpia Lopes, No. 13, at 8 P. M. 
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¢9-BOOK and JOB PRINTING, of every description, exe- 
cuted in the neatest manner and an the most liberal terms, 
at the office of the North American.—MERCHANTS’ and 





MAGISTRATES’ BLANKS cvgstgntly on hand for sake. 











